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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


A GRAND Army Reunion on the most extensivescale at Gettys- 

burg this summer is proposed, and the President is to take 
part in it. Congress is asked to give $25,000 toward paying the 
expenses of soldiers who cannot come at their own charges. As 
a diversion from the bitterness and excitement of the political 
campaign, such a gathering would have its uses. And of course 
all the candidates for the presidency—of whom two probably will 
be generals of the Union army and members of the Grand Army 
—will be invited to lay aside for a time the labors of the canvass 
and show themselves on that field. It is announced that Mr. 
Cleveland will read Mr. Lincoln’s Gettysburg address by way of 
preface to his own speech on the occasion. Let us suggest that 
he do not spoil what the Westminster Review pronounced “ the 
greatest oration in the English language” by reading it in the 
usual mistaken fashion. In the famous expression “ the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people,’’ by and for 
are emphatic, but of is not so. Every government isa govern- 
ment “of the people.’ It is distinctive of ours that it is a 
government “by the people and for the people.” 

The admission of General Joseph Johnston to contributory 
membership in a Philadelphia branch of the G. A. R. has caused 
some discussion, which has not been conducted in the best spirit by 
those who deny his eligibility. It may be that the rules of the 
Grand Army exclude him. But it should be remembered that 
his application for membership was an expression of a right and 
noble feeling, which does not call for offensive references to his 
past career. He was the ablest general of the Confederacy after 
General Lee, and was hated cordially by Mr. Jefferson Davis. He 
has not shown himself, like Mr. Davis, an unreconstructed rebel, 
who gives all his time to keeping alive the bitter memories of the 
past. His presence at Gen. Grant’s funeral as a chief-mourner is 
not to be forgotten by Gen. Grant’s companions in arms. And if 
it is to be decided that he is technically ineligible to contributory 
membership, it should be notified to him in terms of honorable 
regard and esteem. We quite understand and fully sympathize 
with the feeling which prompted the Philadelphia commandery 
to accept him, whether it was right or wrong in view of the rules 
of the organization. 





THE Senate has passed the Chace Copyright bill by a vote of 
thirty-five to ten. Every Republican and even every Northern 
senator on the floor voted for it. The minority were senators 
from Alabama, Arkansas (2), Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Miss- 
issippi, North Carolina (2), and Texas. The only solid argument 
against the bill as it stands is that it covers periodical equally 
with permanent literature, and might be used not only to put an 
end to such publications as The Living Age, but also to the repro- 
duction of single articles from foreign newspapers in those of 
America. On this ground Mr. Vance and Mr. Saulsbury seem to 
have voted with the minority, and perhaps other senators. It is 
open to the House to amend the bill in this respect, by confining 
international copyright to such integral publications as are the 
work of not more than three (or perhaps two) authors, and thus 
exempting works of reference and the like, as well as periodicals, 
from its operation. Nor are we quite clear as to the prohibition 
of the importation of books which have been published in a copy- 
right edition in this country. Why not leave that to the Tariff? 
There are some books which would be reprinted in much less 
handsome forms in America. Are American book-buyers to be 
debarred from procuring the exquisite London editions of Lord 
Tennyson’s works, for instance, if he should dispose of his Amer- 





ican copyright to some publisher on our side of the ocean? Even 
English law, which the bill is copying at this point, has a relaxa- 
tion of this prohibition. When the handsomely illustrated “ Far- 
ringford Edition” of his works appeared in this country with his 
authorization, his English admirers were able to import copies by 
obtaining an order from him to the custom-house. The rule as it 
stands in the Chace bill would put a stop to the collection and col- 
lation of editions of recent books from a bibliographical point of 
view. 

In England the bill gratifies nobody but the authors. The 
representatives of the book-making trades have waited on the 
President of the Board of Trade (a cabinet official) to ask his co- 
operation in preventing the passage of a law which would hold 
out such inducements to British authors to employ American 
printers and book-binders in supplying the American market. 
How the British ministry can prevent Congress from passing any 
law, the delegation did not indicate. 





THE majority and minority reports on the Fisheries treaty 
have been given to the public by the order of the Senate; but Mr. 
Riddleberger’s resolution to give equal publicity to the discussion 
of the treaty has been defeated. The Republican senators divided 
upon the motion, sixteen voting for publicity; but not one Demo- 
crat took his stand against secrecy. As the denunciation of 
the perpetuation of secrecy has been louder from Democratic 
newspapers than any other, the vote is notable, but not novel. 
As often as the question has been raised, the Democrats have been 
found in opposition to publicity of discussion. In the present 
case they no doubt hope that it will furnish a screen for weak- 
kneed Republicaus to break away from their party and vote for 
confirmation. But the Republican who takes that step in the 
present case takes a very serious responsibility, for which his 
party will hold him to answer, and no screen of secrecy will save 
him. 

The majority report is a fine, lawyer-like analysis of the treaty, 
and eminently worthy of Mr. Edmunds. It shows how much we 
abandon both in the admission that we have no right to enter 
waters always claimed by us, and adjudged to us by the Halifax 
Tribunal, but in the renunciation of the commercial rights of our 
fishing vessels in Canadian ports, while no such restriction is laid 
upon their fishing-vessels in ours. It secures nothing but the com- 
monest humanity in the treatment of American fishermen accused 
of breaking the law, and this asa “concession.” It increases the 
opportunities for bitter irritation instead of removing them. The 
committee suggests that England’s anxiety to avoid quarrels with 
the United States will secure us better treatment at the hands of 
Canada than this treaty assures to us. The whole tone of the 
paper is dignified and judicial. That of the minority is an at- 
tempt to put the best face on a bad business, and to some extent 
is occupied with answering objections not made by the majority. 
It is no secret that the hope of confirmation lies either in delay or 
in amendments sufficient to win the support of Republican sena- 
tors, whose constituents are affected only remotely and indirectly 
by the Fisheries dispute. 





Mr. CLEVELAND is understood to be very much interested in 
the success of the Mills Revenue bill. Although it runs counter 
to his message in not putting clothing and certain raw materials 
on the free list, and in reducing the tobacco tax and the import 
duties on sugar, it is understood that he will find no difficulty in 
signing it. He no doubt recognizes it as “a first firm step” in the 
direction in which he wants the country to go. The Washington 
correspondent of The World says that much “ diplomatic work” 
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in behalf of the bill has been done at the White House. Just at 
present the public would like to know whether the veto of the bill 
to appropriate money fora government building at Allentown, 
Penna., was one of these diplomatic moves. Itis certain that Mr. 
Cleveland has agreed to large appropriations for such purposes 
for Southern “ cities,” which are mere villages in comparison with 
Allentown, which is both an industrial and an educational centre 
of great importance. It also is certain that Mr. Sowden, the Dem- 
ocrat who represents the Allentown district, is not a friend to leg- 
islation which would close the iron and steel works of his district, 
after the fashion of 1847-50. The inference indicated by these 
facts is reinforced by the statements of the Washington Post, 
which, if not “inspired,” is supposed to be more in harmony 
with the White House than any other paper in the country. It 
says that when Mr. Randall declared himself against the Mills 
bill, the President “ took him at his word and deprived him of his 
control of the federal patronage.” And as to the new case it 
says: ‘There is an Allentown for every Sowden. It only needs 
that the Sowden shall disclose himself in time.” 

But the diplomacy of the White House does not seem to have 
brought Mr. Randall and his friends to terms. They hold the 
fate of the Mills bill in their hands, and they have not been con- 
ciliated to its support by either kicks or coppers. This was the 
significance of the Democratic Caucus held last week, to enable 
dissatisfied members of the majority to bring before the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee the amendments which will 
secure their votes for the measure. It was bad tactics to propose 
such an arrangement under the fire of debate ; but it could not 
be avoided. In the Caucus it was the Southern members who 
were readiest with their suggestions of change. This is surpris- 
ing, as it was with special reference to Southern products, from 
pig-iron to peanuts, that the bill was drafted. And it is extremely 
characteristic of Southern members to be ready to vote Free 
Trade for the rest of the country, if they only can secure Protec- 
tion for their own districts, They exactly correspond to that false 
idea of the selfish Protectionist, which the Free Traders hold up 
before the public. 





In the debate on the Mills Revenue bill Mr. W. L. Scott 
broke out of the present rut of Tariff discussion to get into an 
old one. Sixty years ago, when American history was studied 
with less care and accuracy than it now is, it served the pur- 
pose of Free Traders to declare that a protective tariff is un- 
constitutional. Especially the shade of Thomas Jefferson was 
evoked to frown upon bold innovators, who asserted the right 
of the government to secure the development of home industry, 
by the shape it gives to its fiscal legislation. Of late years 
that line of argument has been abandoned by even those able 
editors who are so ready to think that any stone will do the 
fling at the Tariff. It is too well known now that the estab- 
lishment of Protection was a chief reason for the adoption of the 
Constitution, that an avowedly protective tariff was reported to 
the first Congress by Mr. Madison and adopted, and that while 
he and Mr. Jefferson inclined at first to the Free Trade theory, 
they were soundly converted to Protection in the school of ex- 
perience, when they had the responsibility of governing the 
country on their hands. It was not until the South made the 
discovery that slavery and manufactures could not coexist in 
the same community, and England had taken the protective 
duty off American cotton, that this figment of the unconstitu- 
tional anti-Jeffersonian character of the Tariff was devised for 
the latitude of the cotton States. Mr. Scott, we believe, is the 
first Pennsylvanian member of Congress who ever has mis- 
taken the Constitution of the Confederate States for that of the 
United States. It was the document of 1861, not that of 1787-9, 
which forbade the protection of home industry. 





ONE amendment the Ways and Means Committee will not 
accept. Whatever else is protected, wool is to go upon the Free 





List, so Mr. Cleveland has declared, and Mr. Mills and his faction 
meekly obey. The wool growers of the Texas district which 
sends Mr. Roger Quincy Mills to Congress are very indignant at 
this, and they appeal to the other representatives from Texas to 
stand up for their interests,as Mr. Mills has failed them. We 
cannot mourn much for them. A district which sends such men 
as Mr. Mills to Congress is not entitled to much sympathy when 
its industries are assailed. They knew exactly what was his atti- 
tude towards the industries of the country generally, and they 
seem to have hoped that, like Southern members generally, he 
would fiud his Free Trade convictions elastic enough to allow of 
exceptions in behalf of his friends. We honor Mr. Mills for his 
consistency. 

To show what the Tariff has done for the wool industry, let 
us take the returns of sheep in the last four national censuses : 


Number of Sheep. Increase. Percentage. 
1850,. . . . . 21,723,220 2,412,220 12.50 
1860,. . . . . 22,471,275 748,055 3.42 
1870,. . . . . 28,477,951 6,006,676 27.60 
1880,. . . . . 42,381,339 13,903,438 48.82 


The figures of increase under 1850 show a part of the good ef- 
fect of the Protective Tariff of 1842. But before 1850 came, the 
mischievous Tariff of 1847 had begun to do harm. The sheep of 
the country in 1846 were estimated at 28,000,000. It took the 
country ten years of Protection to get back to where it stood 
when the horizontal Tariff of 1847 was adopted. 

The figures of 1860 show the paltry gain effected under the 
Tariff of 1847, and the still worse Tariff of 1857. Those of 1870 
and 1880 show how the American farmer has made use of the 
splendid opportunity the Tariff offered him to enlarge and im- 
prove his flocks. The statisticians of the Bureau of Agriculture 
report that the country had 49,237,291 sheep in 1883, and 50,626,- 
626 in 1884. But, it is said, the lowering of the duties on wool 
and woolen in 1883 has caused a progressive decline from these 
high figures in the last four years. 





PLUTARCH tells us that after the great defeat of the Persians 
at Salamis, the several generals of the forces contributed by the 
Greek cities to the allied army “ deposited their votes on the altar 
to determine who was the most worthy, and every one gave the 
first vote for himself and the second for Themistocles.” The in- 
ference was easy that Themistocles stood first. Something like 
this has occurred in the presentation of ‘ favorite sons” of sundry 
States for the Republican nomination to the Presidency. Each 
State seems to think its man the best; but there is an approach 
to unanimity with regard to Mr. Harrison being just the man for 
the second place on the ticket. The friends of Mr. Gresham, of 
course, cannot propose to take both from the same State; and 
those of Mr. Sherman hardly could ask that they be taken from 
neighboring States in the same section. But the Connecticut peo- 
ple think that ‘‘ Hawley and Harrison ” would sound even better 
than ‘‘ Harrison and Hawley,” which finds favor in Indiana. The 
New York and New Jersey editors canvassed by the New York 
Mail and Express show a majority for Mr. Depew, but a still 
greater unanimity for Mr. Harrison for Vice-President (89 out of 
187). And the talk of Mr. Harrison as a second to Mr. Blaine has 
been so common as to excite inquiry as to his willingness to take 
that place. 

The reason for this is that Indiana is the most important 
State in the whole line, and Mr. Harrison’s nomination would se- 
cure it to the Republican party. Judge Gresham’s nomination 
would not besure todo so. While nominally of that State, he really 
is much more closely identified with Illinois, which puts him for- 
ward as her favorite son, while Indiana will not give him one vote 
in the Convention. With Mr. Harrison Indiana would be safe. 
But it will not be secured by giving him the second place so gen- 
erously offered him. We have the right to say that Mr. Harri- 
son would not in any contingency accept the nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency. 
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THE New York legislature has adjourned after a session far 
from barren of good legislation, and yet much below what might 
have been expected. Its most important measure was the High 
License law, which Governor Hill defeated by his veto. The veto 
message is worthy of the man. Last year he vetoed the High Li- 
cense bill because it was unjust to legislate for the cities alone, 
and leave license on its present footing in the rural districts. 
This year he objects that the extension of city rates for license to 
the rural districts would be prohibitory in the latter. Besides 

that he will have no legislation on the subject which does not in- 
volve an entire recast of the excise law of the State, whether or 
not the legislature agrees with him that this is needed. He refers 
to a special message in which he insisted that the excise legisla- 
tion is a chaos for want of a new general law. His message says 
no such thing. Either he forgot, or he expected the legislature to 
forget, what the message contained. In the case of almost any 
other governor doubtless we should assume the former. But the 
record for veracity Mr. Hill has made by his account of his deal- 
ings with the Aqueduct contractors, leaves room for a doubt. He 
has great compassion for his friends, the beer and whiskey sellers, 
in view of the high rates asked for licenses, and takes for granted 
that the excise commissioners will not have sense enough to exer- 
cise with justice the discretion as to rates specified in the law. 
And he makes a cunning appeal to the Prohibitionists by insisting 
that High License may do no more than foster a monopoly of the 
trade, without correcting any of the evils of intemperance. Fi- 
nally, he censures the Republicans for making the bill a party 
question by caucus action before it was discussed in either house, 
This is not true. It was not brought before the Republican cau- 
cus until certain votes showed that Mr. Hill’s friends regarded it 
as a party measure, and that nothing less than its adoption by the 
caucus would stiffen certain Republicans into voting for it. And 
the bill was not drawn by a Republican, but by a conference of 
men of both parties in New York city. Mr. Hill’s censure ap- 
plies far more justly to the Mills Revenue bill at Washington than 
to the Crosby High License bill at Albany. But Mr. Hill has 
served his masters in the saloon interest well. 

Another important measure of the session was a bill to pro- 
vide for the printing of election ballots at public expense, so as to 
frustrate certain forms of fraud. The Democrats opposed this very 
solidly, but we have not seen Mr. Hill’s veto of it. The legisla- 
ture made no provision for the continuance of convict labor in pri- 
sons on the new plan of “State account,” so that the convicts of 
New York will be idle until another session is held. it also failed 
to reach any settlement of the dispute over the Quarantine Com- 
missioners and their duties,—a matter which is not helping the 
Republican cause. Mr. Hill is a small man, but Mr. Thomas C. 
Platt is even smaller in the public eye. 





THE shams and pretenses in which pro-slavery governments of 
Brazil have been indulging for the last twenty years in the mat- 
ter of abolishing negro slavery, seem at last to have come to an 
end. An anti-slavery majority controls both branches of the 
national Parliament, and a law for immediate abolition bas been 
passed by both. Ever since 1871 the Emperor has been laboring 
to secure this result. Now in his absence in Europe, his daughter 
and heiress, the Princess Regent, seems to have succeeded where 
he failed. Practically she dismissed from office a ministry which 
would not bring in a law for the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves, and then called into power the ministry which carried the 
measure. The situation in the Parliament seems to have been 
that the pronounced friends and enemies of emancipation were 
both without a majority. It was the influence of the Regent over 
the middle party which secured the success. 

The Princess Isabella, although of reactionary opinions in 
matters of religion, is a woman of great humanity as well as of 
great ability. Her success in this matter must give the liveliest 
satisfaction to her father—the noblest living man who wears a 
crown. It also is of good omen for her own reign, as it puts an 





end to a source of politicul division and social friction within the 
Empire. 

One effect of the news was to send up prices in the coffee 
market. With our own experience before them as to the greater 
cheapness and economy of free labor, the New Yorkers who deal 
in coffee are yet distrustful of the effect of the law on the produc- 
tion of this crop. It is in the coffee, sugar, and cotton district of 
Brazil that the million and a half of enslaved negroes are mostly 
found, aud it is the plauters of this district who have been the head 
and front of the pro-slavery party. 





THE times are not favorable to the Tory government in Eng- 
land. It is true, as Mr. Gladstone says, that they are staking the 
five years of their possible continuance in office against his life. 
But also true that they are rolling up an account by their misgov- 
ernment, which will ensure them a sweeping defeat in 1893, if 
they hold office so long. Close upon the exposure of their prac- 
tice of doubling the sentences of those who appeal, comes a con- 
firmation of the charge that Mr. Balfour has avowed his purpose 
to kill off the Home Rule leaders by imprisonment. Mr. Di!lon 
is sentenced to six months imprisonment “ for taking part in the 
plan of campaign,” one of Mr. Balfour’s magistrates reports to 
the House of Commons. Although there is no such offense known 
to the law, the report is accepted by Mr. Balfour and his majority. 
Mr. Dillon is the very man mentioned in Mr. Balfour’s famous 
avowal, as likely to be ended by such a sentence, as he is a man 
of consumptive tendency. Certainly this sentence of severity 
without parallel must shorten his life, if the higher court refuse 
to entertain his appeal from it. 

Next comes a scare over the defenses of England, a subject on 
which the English people have been periodically panicky for more 
than a quarter of a century. It is especially the Jingo element, 
and London its headquarters, which is liable to such alarm. But 
now with a ministry after the heart of London and the Jingos, 
and with a Parliament ready to grant any amount of money fora 
fleet and for coast defenses, the highest general in the service de- 
clares that 100,000 men could capture London. How anybody is 
to get a hundred regiments across the British channel for that pur- 
pose, Lord Wolseley does not tell us. No European power except 
England has the means to carry one-fifth of the number over even 
an arm of the sea. And in the course of the preparations any 
such power must make, England hardly would be idle, as Lord 
Wolseley himself admitted in his explanatory speech in Parlia- 
ment. Its tendency was soothing: but the whole incident has 
left a bad taste in Jingo mouths. If even the Tories cannot be 
trusted in this matter, they think, what is Eugland coming to. 

The real danger to England in case of a foreign war, is Ireland. 
If it is not on Longon, but on Dublin, that a French or German 
army would advance, while keeping the British fleet watchful on 
the Southern and Eastern English coast by strategic feints. There 
the invaders would have a friendly population at their back, and 
could recruit their forces with the best fighting material of Europe. 
Ten regiments of continental troups, and enough arms to supply 
fifty Irish regiments, could take possession of the country in six 
weeks. And this chief danger will continue until justice is done 
to Ireland. 





THE proposal to celebrate next year the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada has awakened sectarian enmities afresh. The Catholics 
very justly claim that their share in the defeat entitles them to 
have the celebration made purely national, and kept as free from 
sectarian as from partisan bias. Lord Howard of Effingham who 
was chief in command of the English fleet, was a Roman Catholic, 
and a mass was said on his quarter deck on each morning of the 
famous chase up the Channel. His descendant, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, is a Roman Catholic, and by some management has been 
made the chairman of the committee of arrangements. But now 
a purely Protestant committee has been formed to secure a purely 
Protestant commemoration of the event, and calls upon English 
Protestants generally to rally around it. 
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If we may judge of the fervor of English Protestantism from 
the indifference with which the fourth centenary of Luther’s birth 
was regarded in England, as contrasted with every other Protest- 
ant country, the prospects of this Protestant committee are not 
very bright. 








THE REPUBLICAN PROBLEM. 


s dameres the Chicago Convention draws so near, and the issues 

which it carries are so momentous, the evidence of a de- 
termination of the Republican problem remains infinitely small. 
If we are to judge superficially, it would appear that Mr. Blaine 
is again assured the support of a majority of the delegates. But 
this is not credible. Mr. Blaine has declared to the American 
people his withdrawal from the field. The Republican party, pre- 
suming its sanity, does not propose to make a nomination which 
would efface itself and stigmatize its candidate. It will not de- 
mand of Mr. Blaine that he tarnish his honor in the face of the 
nation, or of its convention that it proclaim to the world its bank- 
ruptcy of all leadership save in a single person. 

But since this is impossible, who then? We had hoped much 
for the development of a strong movement in behalf of so experi- 
enced, so true, so steady a leader as Mr. Sherman. But untoward 
influences in vital quarters have prevented its growth. Mr. Sher- 
man, able and fit as he is, lacks that support in the other Repub- 
lican States than his own, which is necessary to his success. Mr. 
Allison, it is said, is unobjectionable. But he would bring no ele- 
mentof strength. His leadership has never been‘conspicuous, he has 
been cautious and not bold in his defense of American industrial 
interests, and he comes from a State which is sure for any fit Re- 
publican candidate. Mr. Depew’s candidacy, if we are to disre- 
gard his own disclaimers concerning it, is impossible, unless it is 
intended to repel the very elements upon which Republican suc- 
cess depends. Neither the farmers of the West, nor those ‘‘Labor”’ 
voters who, usually Democrats, are now inclined to aid the Pro- 
tectionist cause, would rally under the banner of the president of 
the Vanderbilt railroad system. If we return to the West, then, 
will it be to seek a candidate presented by Illinois,—as surely Re- 
publican as Iowa? That State has accepted, apparently, the Chi- 
cago scheme of Judge Gresham’s most unfit and most unreasona- 
ble candidacy. One who is notable for the lack of a record in 
favor of Protection cannot be seriously considered in the crisis 
when Free Trade has forced this issue upon the American people. 
Judge Gresham would repel that same support in the Eastern 
doubtful States which would be lost to Mr. Depew. To nominate 
him would be to give up the struggle in advance. 

Is it, then, the candidate whom Indiana, the scene of so many 
close contests, and hardly-won successes, puts forward ? It is true 
that Indiana offers the party a gleam of light. General Harrison 
is every way fit and worthy personally. But if he were less satis- 
factory as a leader and as a man, he would still be a candidate 
giving a bright assurance of success. He lacks no element of 
strength. He can carry Indiana. In the East, in the three doubt- 
ful States, in those hives of industry of which New York City is 
the centre, he would have the help of the working people who 
elected General Garfield,and so gallantly but unavailingly sup- 
ported Mr. Blaine. 

Such are the simple facts of this situation. However different 
any one may desire them or may imagine them, neither wishful 
desire nor vivid imagination will make them otherwise then as 
they are. 








THE CENTENNIAL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


‘ie glory of the ‘‘ May meetings” of the great religious and 
benevolent societies has departed. That special feature of 
the Evangelical movement, transferred from England to the 
United States early in the century, has decayed with the decline 
of Evangelicalism as a coherent and definite form of theology 
embracing an equally definite group of religious bodies. But May 
still is a month of ecclesiastical assembles. With the exception of 
the Episcopal, the Reformed, and the Congregational bodies, and 











the Orthodox Friends, all the annual reunions which represent 
our Protestant churches are gathered into the month. This year 
the two most notable are the quadrennial General Conference of 
the Methodist Church North, and the two Presbyterian General 
Assembles, North and South, which are to meet in joint session to 
commemorate the holding of the first General Assembly a hundred 
years ago. 

The Presbyterian Church was long in striking any effective 
root in American soil. Some isolated churches were established 
at various points along the coast from Maine to South Carolina, 
before the end of the seventeenth century. But it was not until 
the great immigration from the Scotch colony in Ulster began to 
flow to America, that the Presbyterians began to take their place 
among the American Churches. They brought to America not 
only the logical, definite creed of the great Genevan Reformer, but 
also that compact form of church government, which first he, and 
then John a Lasco, one of his Polish disciples, elaborated for the 
Reformed Churches of Switzerland, France, Holland, Western 
Germany, Scotland, and Ulster. The immigration from Ulster 
sought Pennsylvania in the first place, and it soon was strong 
enough to assimilate the immigration from Puritan New England, 
which came southward to share in the greater wealth and more 
congenial climate of the newer Middle States. Franklin was a 
type of a movement which brought into those States just the class 
that still gather to celebrate Forefathers’ Day in our cities. Asa 
rule they came into the more compact Genevan order for which 
many of the great Churchmen of New England have sighed as a 
substitute for the independency of local churches. 

By the blending of these two immigrations, the Presbyterian 
Church of America obtained that dual character, which it retains 
to this day. Puritan and Covenanter, New England and Ulster, 
have contended for the mastery within it more or less openly. 
The first test question was the relation of the Church to the rising 
forces of the Methodist movement, which so profoundly stirred 
both New England and the Middle States through the preaching 
of Whitfield. The rigid Ulster element was hostile to such re- 
vivalism, although similar awakenings had occurred in the Scot- 
tish Kirk and its Ulster colony itself in the previous century. The 
New England element sympathized more warmly with Whit- 
field and Davenport than did the New England Churches them- 
selves. The result was a division which lasted from 1745 till 1758, 
and was healed by concessions on both sides. The main result 
was that the Methodist ordo salutis has superseded more and 
more the old educational order of the Reformed Churches. Con- 
scious conversion as a first test of church membership, the neglect 
of catechetical instruction by pastors, the substitution to a great 
extent of Sunday-school for family culture, and a general shift of 
= perspective of Christian doctrines have been the marks of the 
change. 

Up to 1717 the Church was governed by a General Presbytery. 
This had been superseded. by a Synod. ‘The use of these terms 
in both Ulster and America marked the subordination of Irish 
and American Presbyterianism to the General Assembly of the 
mother Kirk of Scotland. It was the independence of the United 
States which led to the adoption of the most dignified designa- 
tion for the body which governs the whole Church. In the strug- 
gle for independence the Presbyterians took a leading part. The 
fear of the establishment of an English episcopate, with diocesan 
courts and a tithe system, throughout the whole country, was a 
leading motive to the separation. In asking that a bishop be ap- 
pointed for the colonies, the Episcopalians hed no wish to intro- 
duce these offensive features of English prelacy; but they could 
give no security against their introduction by act of Parliament, 
if once a bishop were sent. The introduction of this ecclesiasti- 
cal element into the question had marked results on the character 
of the division of the people into patriots and loyalists. With 
nearly entire unanimity the Baptists, the Congregationalists, and 
the Presbyterians were Patriots. The great bulk of the Episco- 
agi and also of the newly established Wesleyan Methodist 

ody were attached to the English crown. As a consequence the 
— churches suffered the most during the war, having their 

ouses of worship wrecked and their ministers driven off where- 
ever the British troops came. But the Episcopal Church lost more 
on the whole, partly by the emigration of the loyalists, and partly 
by the withdrawal of great numbers of its patriotic membership, 
which either became indifferent to all church connection, or went 
over to some other body, especially in the South to the Baptists 
and the Methodists. 

When the Presbyterian Synod was superseded by the General 
Assembly in 1788, it was estimated that the communicant member- 
ship of the Church was about 18,000. At theclose of the century 
it had reached only 20,000. The rapid growth of the West began to 
attract attention, and measures were taken jointly with the Con- 
gregationalists of Connecticut to occupy this new field without 
either body getting into the other’s way. This was the plan of 
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Union of 1801 which precipitated a new division thirty-six years 
later. It strengthened the New England element in the Church. 
It led to a less strict application of the rules of church govern- 
ment in many local churches. It opened the door to the importa- 
tion of new theological ideas of the school of Hopkins of New- 
port and Taylor of New Haven. Once more Ulster arrayed itself 
against New England, and in 1837 there wasa division which lasted 
a third of a century. When the reunion came in 1870, it was be- 
cause both sides had approached common ground. ‘The New 
School had grown more Presbyterian and less tolerant of New 
Haven theology. The Old School had got over its panic and had 
broadened its ideas. And the wave of tendency towards a general 
union of American Christians, which was started by the common 
laborers of the war time, did the rest. The result has justified the 
union, as it now hardly is possible to tell an Old School from a New 
School man. Indeed it is notable that the Swings, the Mc Lanes, 
and the Bakers, who have disturbed the doctrinal harmony in re- 
cent years, have been men of Old School antecedents. 

But the war brought division as well as union. The New 
School Church never was strong in the South, as the New Eng- 
land element was weak there. But in 1856 the General Assembly of 
that branch took such decided action against slavery that its 
Southern Presbyteries withdrew and organized an independent 
Synod. In 1861 the Gardiner Spring resolutions, condemning 
secession and professing unabated loyalty to the Union, were 
carried in the Old School Assembly by 156 yeas to 56 nays. Seven 
months later the delegates of the Southern Presbyteries organized 
the Geueral Assembly in the Confederate States, with not less 
pronounced expression of their adherence as a Church to the 
Confederacy and its corner-stone, human bondage. Since 1865 it 
has changed its title to Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
It meets this year in Baltimore, but on the 24th inst. it will ad- 
journ to Philadelphia to unite in the celebration of the centenary 
of the General Assembly. Some of the ardent friends of Presby- 
terian reunion hope that this meeting will give a great impulse to 
that cause. They think it must be carried at some floodtide of 
enthusiam, if at all; and they hope for great things from this first 
meeting of North and South on common ground, since the sepa- 
ration twenty-seven years ago. The difficulties in the way are on 
the Southern side. Although they absorbed the New School men 
of the South without a qualm, they express fear for the orthodoxy 
of the united Church in the North, because of the reunion of 
1870. Although their synods and assemblies outdid all the other 
ecclesiastical bodies of the South in their avowed support of 
slavery and secession, they profess to see a terrible confusion of 
the functions of Church and State in the Gardiner Spring resolu- 
tions and similar deliverances of the Northern Church, and claim 
that they alone stand for the spiritual purity and independence of 
the Church. Although they claim to be Presbyterians par excel- 
lence, they propose to revive in the case of the colored churches 
and their ministers the worst departure from Presbyterian order 
which preceded the division of 1837, viz. the erection of two 
Presbyteries within the same district. There is a growing feeling 
in the North that the Southern Church had better attain a little 
more breadth, calm and logical consistency, before the question of 
reunion is pressed. 

American Presbyteranism has had a distinct vocation among 
the Churches, and has rendered great services to the country. 
One of these has been its emphasis in the necessity of the higher 
education. Like the Puritan Churches of New England, it has 
been an educating body. This has been especially to the credit of 
its New England element. Even Princeton was established by 
the New School party of colonial times, while Ulster has not a re- 
spectable Presbyterian college to this day. But to the Irish Pres- 
byterian ministers may be traced almost all the academies and 
many of the colleges of the Middle and Western States. The 
Presbyterians never have undertaken to measure how much igno- 
rance will fit a man to preach the Gospel. They have established 
a high literary standard for those who enter the ministry, and in 
this respect they have exerted a great and beneficial influence upon 
other religious bodies, which now begin to rival them in this field. 

A second merit in Presbyterianism has been its keen interest 
in Christian doctrine. It has insisted on clear, sharp-cut convic- 
tions of truth as an indispensible part of Christian character. It 
has kept alive the interest in doctrinal and exegetical theology, 
until other religious bodies have awakened to the fact that the in- 
tellect has its place in religion, as truly as has the emotions and 
the esthetic perceptions. 

The man of the old Presbyterian type might have taught a 
theological seminary on a pinch. The old lady who put up her 
ear-trumpet and invited the new minister to ‘‘ go over the funda- 
mentals,” was a genuine Presbyterian. The Dutch merchants 
who knew Marck’s “ Marrow of Theology” by heart, and could 

uote it to the letter “‘ on ’change,” were of the same stock. The 
isciples of John Calvin gave serious and earnest thought to the 





greatest questions which can occupy the human mind. These 
worked their way into the foundations of the old Calvinist’s na- 
ture, and weighted him, as Emerson says, with the weight of the 
universe. We fear, however, that excessive doctrinal conservatism 
is detracting from this character. It cannot be maintained under 
a policy of stagnation, such as the dominant element in both the 
Northern and the Southern Churches seems to favor. The very 
faces of the majority of the young people in many congregations 
have a vacant look when doctrines are preached, which bodes ill for 
the future. It is a mistakeon the Church’s part that the great dis- 
cussions of the time are conducted outside her pall. 

Taken as a whole, the Presbyterian body, while only the 
fourth in point of numbers, is probably the wealthiest in America. 
The 696,767 members of the Northern Church last year contributed 
$3,196,458 for congregational, missionary, and benevolent uses 
through church channels, besides their private and public bene- 
factions outside those channels. Since the reunion of 1870 they 
have given $48,704,209 to these objects. 








MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


| Hes te peri knew, ard has known all along, that a very de- 

cided change had been taking place within the last few 
years, in the minds of those whose business it chiefly is to think 
those things out regarding the fundamentals of a common school 
education ; but the exhibition of the work of pupils of the public 
schools of Philadelphia, which was held at Horticultural Hall last 
week, showed that these changes had already influenced the 
methods of our elementary schools to an extent of which proba- 
bly very few people had any idea. And, after all due allowance 
has been made for the spasmodic and unhealthy effort for which 
such an exhibition with its consequent interruption of the regular 
work of the schools, is sure to stand, as well as for the crudeness 
which characterized the efforts made in certain directions, the ex- 
hibition was interesting and encouraging for the evidence it furn- 
ished of the very earnest effort which has been made here to work 
out the new idea in its application to the needs and the capacities 
of that great and necessarily unwieldy body of pupils and teach- 
ers, and parents and committee-men which constitutes the public 
school system. 

For want of a better name the new movement is called Man- 
ual Training ; and it consists in recognizing throughout the school 
life of the child the claims to respect of such cultivation of the 
power to do things with the hands which counts for so much in 
actual life, in the acquirement of information as well as in the 
performance of the world’s tasks. That part of the time which 
used to be spent in the study of the printed page might better be 
spent in acquiring that kind of knowledge which comes from ac- 
tual contact with material things ; and that while we are learning 
to think and are storing our minds with the result of other peo- 
ples’ thinking, we may just as well—and better—be learning to do 
something well. These are the principles which the advocates of 
Manual Training have asserted and seem likely to maintain ; and 
the exhibition which has just closed has shown us how they would 
go about applying these principles in the public schools. 

Cooking, sewing, and mending for the girls, and carpentry, 
joinery, carving, forging, tinsmithry, and other forms of metal work 
for the boys, and through all, and before all, above all, drawing and 
modelling in such a multiplicity of application as to show the most 
careless on-looker who sauntered through the exhibition, how 
surely these were the key to all the higher industrial endeavor, 
and their development the shortest and straightest road to tech- 
nical attainment—all these were represented. And it is under- 
stood that the sewing is fairly well established as a branch of gen- 
eral instruction in all the girls’ schools of the primary and secon- 
dary grade, which means, in the rather ambiguous nomenclature 
adopted by our Board of Education, the grades below the gram- 
mar school. The cooking has been introduced into the Normal 
School only; some good beginnings seem to have been made in 
the way of introducing modelling into the lower grades; and 
drawing is probably as well established and as well taught 
throughout the whole system as it is possible for it to bein the ab- 
sence of such special direction and supervision as it has been 
found necessary to provide wherever this branch has been 
accorded anything like the attention to which its importance 
would seem to entitle it. The work with tools, and, with the ex- 
ception of the beginnings noted above, the modelling are confined 
to the Manual Training School, which accommodates about two 
hundred boys; a school of the minor arts, in which boys and girls 
selected from each grammar school are allowed to spend a certain 
number of hours each monti, and from institutions like the 
School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum and the 
School of Design for Women, in which there are always a number 
of pupils holding scholarships which are at the disposal of the 
Board of Education. 
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Taken in the aggregate, these exhibits from these different 
schools made a fairly imposing showing and gave, it is to be hoped, a 
promise of what we may hope to see established to such an extent 
as experience shall demonstrate to be practicable in all the schools 
of this city. For it isnot enough that a model school should be 
created here and there; they are to be valued for the influence on 
the whole system which they exert, and as pointing the way 
which the other members are to follow. It is, indeed, too much 
to hope that shops equipped with anything like the completeness 
of the Manual Training School will ever be fitted up in every 
boys’ grammar school; but it is not too much to hope that every 
such school shall be supplied with all the tools needed for ordi- 
nary joinery and the lighter kinds of metal work ; and every girls’ 
school with at least as complete a kitchen and sewing room as 
every well-regulated church thinks it must have; nor that draw- 
ing shall be taught in a systematic and thorough manner in all 
grades and in every school. And the object, as I understand it, 
of this exhibition is to show how really practicable and easy all this 
is, and what attractive features would thus be added to the ordi- 
nary school routine. 

The discussion of the whole subject has not yet progressed far 
enough to render impertinent or untimely a little inquiring into 
the advantages of these additions to the curricula of the schools, 
and also of the dangers, too, if any exist. And here, at the outset, 
let us recognize and make the most of the undoubted fact that the 
highest and greatest gain to education for which this industrial 
feature stands is neither intellectual nor material, but moral. Per- 
haps the worst thing that has been said against the public schools, 
the worst thing, that is, which has ever been believed to any great 
extent, is that they have a tendency to discredit and discourage 
those occupations which are usually classed as labor, by making 
a little learning and the kind of aspiration which is most apt to 
accompany it the common property of all. It is hard to say how 
much reason there is for this feeling with the consequent distrust 
of the benefit of universal education, but it undoubtedly does pre- 
vail among great numbers of sensible and thoughtful people ; and 
there can hardly be any doubt that the most efficacious offset 
to it is to be found in the development of this manual training 
idea in the schools themselves. For it puts the work-a-day busi- 
ness of life in a new light and undoubtedly does more to develop 
a genuine liking for work than any thing else could possibly do. 
And it does seem as if whatever wrong tendencies of this kind 
may have been developed in theschools through eagerness to ex- 
tend their advantages in the broadest possible way were likely to 
be corrected by continuous efforts in the same direction, not by re- 
laxing them. In other words, we seem to be learning that it is 
not less education that is needed for everybody’s child, but, rather, 
more; only it must be better—must be less partial and one-sided, 
and must recognize and respect in the pupil faculties which had 
been despised before. 

It would be hard to overestimate the importance of this mor- 
al aspect of the question under discussion. Other aspects of it 
certainly are overestimated ; and although the emphasis that is 
laid on them by educators may be an indispensable part of the 
plan by which the interest of the average committee-man or 
councilman is induced to do his part in promoting these improve- 
ments, it is none the less to be regretted that the false aims which 
are thus fostered should hamper and confuse the energies which 
are devoted to the discussion of the principles involved. Chief 
among these misconceptions is the notion that this manual train- 
ing feature of common school work can have more than the most 
remote significance with regard to the improvement of our indus- 
tries. So far as it tends to develop in our boys a taste for indus- 
trial pursuits, it has indirectly an influence of this kind, of course ; 
but nothing more than this. Real improvement must come to 
our industries from the establishment of trade schools and from a 
much more liberal provision for instruction in industrial art and 
industrial science than has yet been made. It is wasted energy to 
try to make such schools out of these public school classes, just as 
it is wasted energy of the most pitiable kind to strive to make a 
High School a make-believe college instead of a life giving feeder 
to the real colleges. I do not say that the work of our Manual 
Training School is superficial, but I do say that the danger lies in 
that direction. 

With this reservation there is only praise to be given to the 
work of this school, which, of course, carried off the lion’s share 
of the honors of this exhibition. And I must confess that not 
less admirable than the work with tools—possibly more so—was 
the evidence of improved methods of work in the regular branches 
which this association of hand skill with head work has devel- 
oped in thisschool. The very great use that was made of drawing 
for example, was a most admirable feature. Charts and tables for 


the systematic record of all sorts of knowledge, political, econ- 
omic, physiological, geographical, astronomical, and what not, 
these were all tabulated and presented by graphic methods by 





means of charts prepared by the pupils. Nothing could be better 
than this ; nothing shown here illustrates better the value as a fac- 
tor in general education of this training of the doing power. 

I wonder how many people know what the Public Education 
Society has accomplished in the few years which it has existed ; 
how much of all this good work in the schools, as all of this exhi- 
bition of it is due to this society’s exertions ;a great deal certainly. 
And we owe them a great deal and owe it to ourselves and the 
children that the heartiest kind of support for the work which 
they represent should not be wanting. 

L. W. M. 








PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NAPOLEON I. 


OUR years ago there appeared a new account of the first 
Napoleon from an English scholar. It was first published in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in 1884, where it occupies the space 
equivalent to a duodecimo volume of 130 pages, in good fair sized 
type. It bas since been issued with some enlargements as a sepa- 
rate treatise, and as a new study of a subject that has not yet re- 
posed long enough from the passionate strifes of the living to sink 
into clarity. It is still a turbid pool to eyes which wish to be im- 
partial, and Professor J. R. Seeley, of Cambridge, England, who 
has made this new research, has only stirred up sediment and not 
drawn off clear water. It is the more unfortunate that this life 
of Napoleon should be embalmed in such a work of reference, be- 
cause it is the first function of a great encyclopzedia to supply the 
material upon which readers may found their own opinions, and 
not at all its function to promulgate the polemic prejudices of a 
partisan. With a remarkable skill the Britannica, for the most 
part, has managed to secure at least the means of arriving at in- 
dependent and impartial judgments in connection with the author- 
ship of men who have positive convictions and great personal force 
of feeling as well as of solid attainments. But Professor Seeley’s 
article exceeds these limitations, and, if the truth be told, at times 
sinks into a tirade. The theory of this biography would seem to 
be the theological dogma of total depravity, according to which 
all Napoleon’s works, not being of the Seeleyan faith, are of the 
nature of sin. In correspondence therewith it starts out with an 
attempt to show that the “little corporal ” was born in sin, or at 
least of mendacious parents; for it rather insists that Joseph’s 
and Napoleon’s birthdays should be exchanged, because that ex- 
change would involve Charles and Letitia in a lie as to the eligi- 
bility of Napoleon on the ground of age, to the military school at 
Brienne in 1779. The conjecture is confessedly against the uni- 
form representations of the family, and is too wild and malignant 
to be received with credulity. Reading on one grows still more 
incredulous when one is further told that Napoleon married 
Josephine for position and money, that the Concordat was “a 
stroke of stage-effect,”’ negotiated by ‘‘vulgar fraud and knavery,” 
that as First Consul his ‘‘ personal interference” in the task of re- 
construction, including the University, the judicial system, the 
Codes, the National Bank, and the Legion of Honor, was “ mis- 
chievous rather than beneticial,”’ that the changes incident to con- 
verting the government into imperialism ‘‘ destroyed all that re- 
mained of the political life of France,” and that five days after 
signing his first unconditional abdication Napoleon ‘is said to 
have taken a dose of poison which ever since the Russian cam- 
paign he had kept by him,” although the poison did not do its 
proper work, and the motive for resorting to it had largely ceased 
by his absolute surrender. 

In Professor Seeley’s vehemence to make out the complete 
moral worthlessness of Napoleon, he grows careless about the ac- 
curacy of his dates. With Jomini before him for military events, 
and Lanfrey’s elaborate work founded on researches in govern- 
ment archives, in opposition to sometimes one and sometimes both 
of them, he makes Napoleon after his chase of Sir John Moore, 
leave Valladolid to return to France on the 19th of January, 
whereas he started two days earlier. So he has the battle of Eylau 
fought in January 1807, although its proper date is the 7th and 8th 
of the following February ; he causes Napoleon to set sail from 
the island of Elba on the 20th February despite the fact that he 
was at a ball in Porto Ferrais on the evening of the 26th, as 
Jomini, Thiers, and Allison all agree. These are specimens, per- 
haps the worst, of a dozen chronological divergences from the 
latest and the most authentic French authorities. 

Such historical writing accumulates the evidence that the 
world must not accept the work of Euglish scholars on a subject 
which still arouses them to passion as does the career ot the 
great Napoleon. As Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve have 
both laid down the canon of criticism, no man is competent to 
treat of a subject with which he is not in sympathy. American 
students may be sure that they have not got down to the vital 
facts of Napoleonic history until they have found out why this gi- 
gantic character could command a nation as chivalrous, doctrin- 
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aire, and civilized as the French. It is unphilosophical to repre- 
sent them as cowards coerced by a military despotism, or as fools 
cajoled by bulletins and glory. Napoleon was in no small 
measure the embodiment of French aspirations. It was not by 
overturning the results of the revolution, but by consolidating 
and defining the best of them, that the empire became possible. 
There is nothing which the average Frenchman holds to with 
more pride and tenacity than his belief that the revolution was 
the regeneration of France, and that its fundamental changes 
have been finally incorporated into her laws and customs beyond 
the possibility of extirpation. The radical doctrine of that up- 
heaval was the emancipation of the individual,—the manhood 
basis of political organization. Through all the progress of West- 
ern civilization the absolutism of the executive is a stage in that 
emancipation. Guizot in his “ History of Civilization” traces the 
growth of the monarchy to the enfranchisement of the bourgesses 
and the growth of popular liberties. Even the despotism of the 
Tudors rested upon the concord of the Crown and the Commons 
in the destruction of temporal and spiritual privileges. Both the 
Napoleonic empires were based upon a plebiscitum in which mil- 
lions of Frenchmen voted. And it was because the empire rec- 
ognized this political basis that it seemed to Frenchmen to con- 
solidate the revolution against the intrigues of reactionists. For 
a like reason Chancellor Bismarck has always been friendly to 
direct universal suffrage. He knows that imperialism and pop- 
ular rights are natural allies, and, as Lassalle taught, that might 
comes before rights,—the republic must come after the empire. 

There is another troubled pool for most English writers, and 
it is found in their strenuous endeavors to make Napoleon re- 
sponsible for the rupture of the peace of Amiens. This whole pe- 
riod needs rewriting. Early in 1801 the treaty of Luneville was 
signed, and Napoleon went vigorously to work on a European 
pacification, and the reorganization of France. For more than a 
year negotiations dragged on with a reluctant English court. On 
the 27th March, 1802, the treaty of Amiens was signed in which 
Great Britain solemnly stipulated to restore Malta to the Knights 
of St. John and the Cape of Good Hope to Holland. It was not 
until eleven months later, and therefore after England had bro- 
ken her plighted faith that the rupture between the Emperor and 
the British ambassador took place. Up to this time Europe had 
been for two years at least in profound peace, and there is little 
reason, except an incorrigible suspicion of the Emperor’s motives, 
for supposing France desired to disturb it. It may frankly be ad- 
mitted that after the rupture became inevitable the efforts of Na- 
poleon to punish an island which he had no means of assailing di- 
rectly, were frantic and unjustifiable, yet nothing which he did 
surpasses in violation of international comity and high-handed 
violence, the capture of Copenhagen, in 1801. Whatever may 
have been Napoleon’s ambitions the fact stands incontrovertible 
that he did not translate the Consulate into the Empire until after 
the peace of Amiens had been broken. To say that he came toa 
rupture with England on purpose to provide an uccasion for the 
coup d’etdt is to beg the whole question. Even if he did take this 
course, it is also incontrovertible that British perfidy in violating 
the solemn pledges of Amiens furnished grounds for it, and so on 
the confession of English apologists, played into his hands. 

What would have been the history of Europe had the stipula- 
tions of Amiens been faithfully observed, is, of course, mere con- 
jecture. With that the student has nothing to do. But it is his 
function to parcel out the blame of wrong doing and the credit of 
right doing. This needs to be done concerning the memorable 
year of 1802, out of which proceded the most awful carnage that 
Europe has witnessed, and,'so far, it has not been fairly done by 
English historians. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 








AN OVERHILL SAUNTER. 


a= ONE who has taken an occasional long walk through the 

country around Philadelphia, knows that he need not go 
more than ten or twelve miles from the heart of the city to find 
isolated spots that are almost wild in their beauty. 

One of the most attractive of these is to be seen from the 
high banks of Ridley creek, a few miles below Media. The 
creek, almost a river here, sweeps around under the bluffs formed 
by its current, in a long, majestic crescent, whose points are lost 
amid a thick growth of forest trees. Huge masses of rock, heaped 
fantastically one upon the other, bring to mind visions of Van 
Winkle’s goblin-haunted slumber in the Catskills ; and the soli- 
tary wanderer, coming suddenly upon them, would hardly be sur- 

rised to see a bear sunning himself before the mouth of a cave 
Saas the boulders, or a deer drinking from the clear stream at 
their base. 

When the soft, tassel-like catkins of the city shade-trees be- 
strew the pavements, the long whips of the willows along the 





country brook-sides begin to fray out into strips of delicate green 
fringe ; and the maples are each a motionless rosy cloud in the 
blue of the early spring haze. 

With what delight the eye rests upon the first tiny spray of 
arbutus ; its buds not yet open, but pointed like a camel’s-hair 
pencil wet with that delicate pink which, in the hand of April, 
will soon paint the perfect flower upon the dark background of 
mosses and decaying leaves. 

How one stops to listen to the first robin, its full, ruddy 
breast set squarely to the sun, singing an invitation to the leaves 
to come out and shake hands with the sunbeams. Already ex- 
quisitely fragrant brown-red blossoms stud the still leafless twigs 
of a few of the smaller trees, and, as you pull down a branch to 
break off a boutouwniére, you no longer regret the cluster of white- 
starred blood-root which you dropped and left floating in the 
spring a half mile back. 

There are not many birds amid the boughs as yet; the wood- 
robin’s inimitable strain is wanting, and song-sparrow and vireo 
are still to come; but from away off across the stream drifts the 
belated echo of a familiar Easter cry : “‘ Upper! upper! upper!” 
it seems to say, and “ upper” it is, a ‘“‘ way-upper” on the top limb 
of that dead tree over yonder; for it is a flicker, or golden-wing, 
or—as Burroughs lovingly ca)ls him—‘* Downy,” flinging his brag- 
gart challenge to Winter, who is racing with the south wind at 
his heels, to his home at the North Pole. 

Like the “Kah! kah! kah!” of the crow, hurtling swiftly 
as one of John Amend-All’s black arrows—through “ heaven’s 
sweetest air,” this cry of the “flicker,” “high-hole,” “ golden- 
wing,” or what not, is instinct with the very spirit of spring ; that 
strange, new, far away feeling which tells us that the earth is 
born again. 

Seen at a little distance across a glade or clearing, the laurel 
shrubs try to palm themselves off upon the unwary as black- 
berry bushes; but on being approached are betrayed by their dark, 
glossy foliage, now somewhat the worse for the winter’s wear and 
tear. The briar buds will not break for some time yet, as a single 
look at the first tangle of brown thorns determines. 

When the fays do drape the graceful bends with festoons of 
green bunting, all creased and crumpled from its winter folds, and, 
later on, hang odorous white garlands along the prickly curves, 
what dances they will have under the lilliputian arches. 

A few weeks only have passed since ‘mine host” of The 
Rose Tree laid the cloth for scarlet-coated fox-hunters, hungry 
from the last run of the season, and each glad enough to exchange 
the saddle for a place at the generous table, and this in turn for 
a cusbioned chair in the inn-parlor. Now, where the hounds 
dashed yelping through frozen dingles, the first shoots of the dog- 
tooth violet and the luxurious green of the skunk-cabbage have 
started up in the tracks of beagle and fox; and Reynard, stealing 
from his hole or cave, roams unmolested roostwards. 

A half dozen crow-blackbirds fly across a hollow beyond the 
margin of the woods and alight in a pollard-willow at the edge of 
a brook, the sunlight flashing upon the burnished purple-black of 
their plumage. One has flown into a spice-bush just yellowing 
with half-opened buds, and the whole shrub is in a tremor be- 
neath its weight. 

Particularly beautiful at this season of the year are the 
streams; their faces blanching with fright at every leap over rock 
or log, or smiling complacently to an accompaniement of dimpled 
swirls at the sunny bends in their courses. Even with overcoat 
on arm you steal longing glances at the deep, placid reaches of 
the main stream, looking forward in eager anticipation to the day 
in June or July when you will return to breast its clear ripples 
and explore its depths. 

The Jowland meads are still sere save for an occasional streak 
or splash of green, showing where a spring-head or marshy pool 
forms the mustering place for the more hardy and restless pion- 
eers of that great army of vegetation, which will erelong over-run 
all lands not fortified by forest shadows or untrenched by the plow. 
The upland oaklands, however, have already submitted to the 
green-uniformed conqueror, and only the sun and the sickel can 
rid them of his invading spearmen. Haply, before you again 
visit their silent encampments, the usurpers, laden with gold and 
drunk with sunshine, will have been carried away into bondage 
by the harvesters. Here is subject matter for an Iliad that would 
rival Homer’s,—but what mind could grasp, or what hand indite, 
its elusive beauties? Perhaps our friend, the King of the Fays, 
with a quill obsidian-trimmed from the blue-bird’s feather that 
you trod into the moss by the brook-side, and with ink rain- 
leached from a rock-capped walnut-rind, might write its cantos 
on rolls of birch-bark—and, consequently, have them rejected by 
every editor in Fairyland. 


April 15th, 1888, 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERs, 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


\ N HO are the rising poets? Perhaps some evidence concern- 
ing them may be found in the lists of those whose contri- 
butions have been accepted by a leading magazine, the Century, in 
six months. Altogether, in the body of the magazine, and in its 
lighter, semi-humorous department “ Bric-4-Brac,” 61 different 
names appear, as the authors of 86 separate pieces. Of these 61 
three give initials only, and some five or six are known or obvious 
pseudonyms, the great majority writing over their real names. 
Among these are some well-known poets and poetical writers, — 
for instance, H. C. Bunner, John W. Chadwick, C. P. Cranch, 
Julia C. R. Dorr, Richard Watson Gilder, Emma Lazarus, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, James Whitcomb Riley, Edith M. Thomas, and 
Walt Whitman,—but there are at least fifty less generally known. 
Mr. R. E. Burton and Mr. W. H. Hayne, both pleasant acquaint- 
ances of our own readers, have respectively two and three pieces 
in the list, while Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Mary Ainge De Vere, 
and Alice Wellington Rollins are also in the list of those who con- 
tribute three apiece. In the catalogue of about fifty of those 
whose real names are given, 33 are men and 18 are women,— 
which negatives apparently the rather common impression that 
the latter sex are appropriating the field of poesy, and leaving 
the men to more prosaic pursuits. * 
AMERICAN scholarship has suffered a loss in the death of 
Michael Heilprin. Mr. Heilprin was born in Hungary in 1823, 
the son of Phineas Mendel Heilprin, a distinguished Hebrew 
scholar and author. Michael Heilprin ardently espoused the 
cause of the Hungarian Revolution and was for a short time at- 
tached to the Kossuth administration. On coming to this country 
he first taught in Philadelphia, but afterwards removed to New 
York, where he became first a valued contributor to, and later 
associate editor of, the American Encyclopedia. A selection of his 
articles was reprinted. Mr. Heilprin was also a frequent contri- 
butor to critical literature, and author of a work published by the 
Appletons entitled ‘‘ Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews,” 
of which two volumes have appeared, leaving one still to come. 








ART. 
THE THREE NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS. 


\ or exhibitions like these at the National Academy, the 

Society of American Artists, and the American Art Associa- 
tion, which are all open at once this year, furnish the best means 
we have of studying the two influences,—viz.: popular favor in- 
dicated by the salability of the work, and prevalent, or at least 
dominant professional aims which, although fairly distinct in 
themselves can vever be separated in any fair estimate of the ten- 
dencies or attainments which distinguish the art of one period, or 
one year, from that of another. And truly it would be hard to 
say how much the professional aim is influenced by the popular 
favor, or to judge to what extent it is independent of it after all ; 
or how many of the most eccentric things, and those which seem- 
ingly are the most vigorous protests against the popular and the 
traditional, have their origin in the feeling that nothing is more 
popular than revolt and no tradition more respected than the love 
of novelty ; so that the humbug which makes the loudest claims 
to originality is often the stalest and most commonplace of hum- 
bugs when its history comes to be known. 

We go, then, to these periodic shows to see what people in 
general like, (and buy), and also what the artists think worth 
striving for. Sometimes the two influences are in accord and then 
we note the happy hit, the “ success ” of the exhibition. The best 
example of this at the present Academy is Mr. Hovenden’s 
‘‘'Their Pride’ which was noticed and described in THE AMERI- 
CAN at the time it was exhibited at the Art Club in Philadelphia, 
two months ago. Honest and sincere as an expression of artistic 
purpose on the part of a man of exceptional integrity and inde- 
pendence in whatever relates to his calling.—of which, as was said 
of Jenny Lind, he ‘‘ makes a conscience,” in a sense that few men 
do,—the picture certainly is. And this being so, it is pleasant to 
note that it is probably the picture which touches the popular 
heart more quickly and more directly than anything else shown. 

In Winslow Homer’s ‘‘ Bight Bells,” which hangs close by, 
the sincerity of the artist is just as unmistakable and the excel- 
lence of its technique, though not of quite the same order as Mr. 
Hovenden’s, is also very pronounced. Nor is it without its sym- 
pathetic side, either. ‘lwo wet and weather-beaten mariners are 
taking the observations on which the ship depends for guidance. 
They ate very much absorbed in their work, very devoted and 
patient through all this uncomfortable weather, and all that, but 
the picture lacks charm and can hardly be said to make much ap- 
peal to this same popular favor. On the other hand, there is one 


of J.G. Brown’s street Arabs playing with a puppy, which he 





calls “ Kiss Me!” quite a large and in some respects admirable 
work. There is not only humor and sympathy in the conception, 
there is first rate painting in it too; but, certainly, Mr. Brown 
puts his professional conscience in his pocket when he paints his 
boys’ faces as clean as billiard balls and just about as smooth. 
This is clearly a case of concession to a popular taste which every- 
body knows to be weak and foolish; a letting down of stand- 
ards for which it is hard to find any excuse, or to feel any patience. 
Generally speaking, however, there is not much of this kind of work 
in the exhibitions, nor much of anything to show that those who 
did the painting have not done as well as they could and that 
their shortcomings are not to be laid to the door of any one but 
their authors. It is true that the bazaar idea seems to be thor- 
oughly accepted in these cases now, and the annual shows are 
hardly more than sales in the eyes of the vast majority of exhibi- 
tors. But as an influence in determining the character of the 
things exhibited, the commercial spirit cau hardly be said to count 
for much ; and these three exhibitions taken together undoubt- 
edly do show very fairly not only what the artists have done dur- 
ing the past year, but also what they aspire to do and regard as 
worth doing. 

The Academy easily keeps its place as the big exhibition of 
the year and the one which in the midst of a vast agglomeration 
of commonplace work, still manages to attract a fair share of the 
most important pictures produced during the winter. Not the 
choicest things; these still go by preference either to the Society 
or to the Association ; but a good sprinkling of most meritorious 
work ; which is evidence alike of a loyalty on the part of one 
class of good men, and of a certain kind of confidence on that of 
another from whom, perhaps, still more is to be hoped. Perhaps 
a rather larger number than usual of what we are accustomed to 
call the “ younger” men are represented at the Academy this 
year; Chase, Sargent, Duveneck, Millet, Shirlaw, Brush, Blum, 
und Poore,—these are all fairly well represented. Sargent has 
two glimpses of Venetian life, felicitous, of course, as Stevenson’s 
paragraphs are; pure painter’s work, not thoughtful, not studied, 
not burdened with the slightest meaning or moral, but more mas- 
terly in their way,—not a very great way, it must be owned,— 
than anything else here, and Chase has one of the finest portraits 
of ‘“ Mrs. G.,” if not the very finest, that has been hung at the 
Academy for many a day. 

It is not worth while to go into cataloguing; we are here, if 
you please, not so much to praise or blame individual work as to 
note tendencies and to remark any developments in new direc- 
tions. And first, because the picture deserves it, Mr. Brush’s 
“The Sculptor and the King” comes in for loud praise as a piece 
of thoroughly original work, an important addition to American 
historical painting. It perpetuates in a most striking way the 
memory of the Aztecs; their strange mingling of solemnity and 
frivolousness; the pathetic story of their aspirations and their 
failure. It has received the first “‘ Hallgarten” prize of three hun- 
dred dollars, which was thus well bestowed; as was the second 
prize of two hundred dollars to Mr. Henry R. Poore’s “ Fox 
Hounds,” a picture which attracted the most favorable notice 
when it was shown in Philadelphia at the Art Club some time 
ago. 

After Mr. Brush’s picture are a few others which although 
less successful technically, yet deserve mention as being really 
earnest attempts at painting American subjects of the highest 
possible importance, Mr. Mac Donough’s “ Ancient Central Amer- 
ica Morning Sacrifice,’ for example, and Mr. Remington’s ‘* Ke- 
turn of a Blackfoot War Party,” come two other classes of work 
which possess interest of the most positive kind and iudicate, 
each in its way, the direction—say rather the directions—in 
which the most substantial progress is being made. One of these 
is the serious class and the other the decorations pure and simple. 
The first are the productions of the men who are dead in earnest, 
who hate all humbugs and shams, who have taken off their coats 
in the service of truth and are not ashamed to be found in their 
shirt sleeves. Of these Mr. Homer has already been noticed. 
Others who deserve to be mentioned with him are Mr. Eakins, 
whose portrait of Professor Barker is honesty itself; Mr. Edgar 
M. Ward, “ Sceneina Foundry;” and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany," Fish- 
ermen at Seabright, New Jersey.” And then the decorators, for 
whom life as most of us find it is altogether too serious a matter 
and who help us to remember that beauty has certain claims upon 
us too. Not only at the Academy but at the Society’s exhibition 
as well, a larger number than usual of pictures of this class, indi- 
cate between them, as it seems to me, the most distinct gain 
which the year has to record, and emphasize anew the fact to 
which attention has been called in these columns, that it is along 
the line of decorative art that we are making the surest and 
most substantial progress. 

At the Academy, Mr. Mowbray’s ‘“‘ Evening Breeze,” an ex- 
quisite fancy in rainbow colors, a troupe of musical fairies who 
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float playing on different instruments close to the grass in a land- 
scape soft with flowers and bright with sunshine, has won the 
Clarke prize of three hundred dollars, which is awarded annually 
at the Academy, and has made its author an associate academi- 
cian into the bargain. (For that matter, Mr. Poore’s “ Fox 
Hounds,” already noticed, which hangs beside it, has done the 
same). And Mr. Low’s “ By the Fountain,” Mr. Maynard’s “ In- 
truders,” Mr. Church’s “The Viking’s Daughter,” and Mr. A. M. 
Turner’s “ Her Favorite Poet,” in some respects the most beauti- 
ful of all, are hardly less interesting than Mr. Mowbray’s. At the 
Society’s exhibition Mr. Maynard’s “ Civilization,” a very statu- 
esque figure crowned and throned; Mr. Thayer’s “An Angel,” 
and Mr. Dewing’s “Allegorical Figure” are noticeably beautiful. 
Of sculpture, too, there is more than usual. Mr. Boyle’s bronze 
group “Tired Out,” at the Society; Mr. St. Gauden’s bust of 
General Sherman, Mr. Hartley’s bust of Ada Rehan, and some 
good busts by Mr. Warner and Mr. French, at the Academy; as 
well as Mr. Dallin’s ambitious, if not altogether successful, statue 
of an “Indian Hunter,” and Mr. Niehau’s “Statue of an Ath- 
lete,’”’ at the Association. 

Three exhibitions at once are perhaps too many. At any 
rate the Association does not seem to have attracted quite as good 
an exhibition as usual, although its beautiful galleries are easily 
the best places for showing pictures to which the general public 
has access in America, and although its generous prizes are really 
awarded—not pinched and kept, as is the case, unfortunately, in 
some other institutions that might be named. Still the exhibi- 
tion is by no means a poor one, and in Mr. Alexander Harrison’s 
“In Arcadia” it has the most brilliant picture of the year to 
show. The prize, $2,500, has gone this year to Mr. J. Alden Wier 
for his large “ Idle Hours,” a rather pale and just a trifle flat pic- 
ture of two musical maidens with a landscape in a very quiet 
light behind them. It is not a very good picture and not quite 
worthy of Mr. Weir, but perhaps the award was not badly made, 
on the whole. At any rate, it is good to know that it was hon- 
estly given after being offered, whither the pictures came up to 
the mark or not. 

The Association, too, has kept to its illustrated catalogue 
while all the others have failed, and thus provides an attractive 
record of the occasion for which it was prepared. Cataloguing is 
not to be thought of here, either; but some very nice portraits by 
Miss Maria Brooks—quite a new name to me—are so exception- 
ally interesting as to call for this much of an er ag 








REVIEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY TAYLOR. Edited by Edward Dow- 
den. Pp. xx. and 421. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
N°? form of literature is more fascinating than is really good 
correspondence. The letters of an able man who has a gift for 
making friendships, and a taste for expressing himself in this way 
to them, always win and hold attention. We come away from 
such books with such a sense of enjoyment as moves us to go still 
further in the same field, but mostly to our sorrow. We make 
the discovery that the number of really good letter-writers is 
limited. In German literature, Lessing, Gleim, Goethe, Niebuhr ; 
in English, Walpole, Cowper, Lamb, Crabbe Robinson, Maurice, 
and the Carlyles are instances of this power. But no recent book 
of this kind surpasses the correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor, 
the author of “ Philip van Artevelde” and other dramas, whose 
Memoirs were noticed in THE AMERICAN where they appeared. 
A first point of interest is the length of time covered by these 
letters. It is true that in this respect Crabbe Robinson surpasses 
him; but who, indeed, can equal a veteran who was correspond- 
ing with Savigny in 1803, and cramming Mme. de Stael for her 
“T’Allemagne,” in 1804, and yet lived to express his sorrow for 
the death of President Lincoln? But Taylor begins with Words- 
worth in 1823 and ends with Swinburne and Lord Blatchford in 
1884-5. Crabbe Robinson, too, had an unequalled gift for making 
acquaintances worth having, while the more reserved poet con- 
tents himself with a lesser range. But a man who had Words- 
worth, Southey, Lockhart, James Stephen, Macaulay, Mrs. Austin, 
James Spedding, Aubrey de Vere, Tennyson, W. R. Greg, Dr. 
John Brown, Earl Grey, Gladstone, Miss Cobbe, and Swinburne 
among his correspondents, and knew Coleridge, Rogers, Mill, the 
Carlyles, Lady Shelley, Wellington, Trollope, and Charles Greville 
must be reckoned to be highly privileged in this respect. ‘Taylor’s 
position as at once a permanent official under the government in 
the Colonial office, and a poet of recognized power, codperated 
with the respect excited by his thoroughly amiable character to 
secure him many friends. But of course the majority of his let- 
ters are addressed to a few persons. Outside his own family, it is 
Southey, his own cousin Miss Fenwick, James Spedding, and 
Aubrey de Vere who are his most constant correspondents. 





The book overflows with notices of people, of contemporary 
drifts of opinion, and of events, which give it a lively interest 
for all who care for recent English history and literature. It 
even adds to our knowledge of Taylor himself, beyond what 
we already knew of him through his poems and his memoirs, 
and furnishes a commentary to both. Everywhere we find the 
English gentleman of the highest type, with the finest culture 
superinduced upon the staunch English stock. Everywhere it 
is the friend and disciple of Wordsworth, who has absorbed the 
atmosphere of the great poet’s work into his life as well as into 
his own writing, and has foresworn more worldly ambitions. And 
everywhere is that blending of liberal sympathies with conserv- 
ative instincts, which lifts the man above the subserviency to 
the mere party gusts that carry off less capable men. 

As a true Wordsworthian, he never stoops to gossip even 
in a letter. There is nothing like Charles Greville’s or Bishop 
Wilberforce’s wretched retailing of the seamy side of society, 
while there is much keen and quiet censure of what seemed 
to him blameworthy in the dominant tendencies of English 
society and politics. We get a kinder estimate than usual, 
even of men to whom he is antipathetic by nature—of Macaulay, 
of Mill, of Greville himself, for instance. We feel at every step 
“the warm and kind nature” of the man, as Gladstone calls it ; 
and we see how natural affinity led others to meet him on the 
same level of charity and truth. Of the many letters from his 
correspondents, which add to the interest of the book, not one is 
unworthy of its place among his. And someare of great in- 
terest. The very first shows Wordsworth’s entire indifference to 
the poetry of his rival Byron. That on page 201 shows how 
keenly Tennyson felt the stupid criticism with which his really 
great ode on Wellington’s death was received. That on page 
330-31 gives us a bit of Gladstone’s mind after his great de- 
feat of 1874. Some of Mr. Spedding’s furnish interesting glimpses 
of America as he saw it in 1842,—almost the only reference to 
our country in the book. One by Aubrey de Vere contains a 
veryestriking picture of Dr. Pusey. Here is Taylor’s own account 
of his master Wordsworth, who was up to London in 1839: 

“This old philosopher is one of the most extraordinary hu- 
man phenomena that we could have in the house. He has the 
simplicity and the helplessness of a little child in regard to the lit- 
tle transactions of life; and whilst he is being directed and dealt 
with in regard to them, he keeps tumbling out the highest and 
deepest thoughts that the mind of man can reach, in a stream of 
discourse which is so oddly broken by the little hitches and inter- 
ruptions of common life that we admire and laugh at him by 
turns. Everything that comes into his mind comes out—weak- 
ness or strength, affections or vanities,—so that if ever an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of seeing a human being through and through. 
we have it in the person of this ‘old man eloquent.’ He is very 
happy with us, and very social with everybody.” 

Imagine what the portrait would have been, if Carlyle had 
drawn it in the sardonic strain of his account of Charles Lamb or 
of Coleridge! Of the great grumbler Taylor says: 

“ Less instructive talk I never listened to from any man who 
had read and attempted to think. His opinions are the most 
groundless and senseless opinions that it is possible to utter; or, 
rather, they are not opinions, for he will utter the most opposite, 
and contradictory, and incompatible opinions in the most dog- 
matic and violent language in the course of half an hour. The 
real truth is that they are not opinions but ‘shams.’ It is won- 
derful that a man of no opinions should exercise such an influence 
in the world as he appears to do; but I suppose it is an influence 
of concussion rather than any other.” 

Prof. Dowden seems to have done his work with more of self- 
repression and less of Irish exuberance than we thought him cap- 
able of. But he has given us no Index. 





BEFORE THE CURFEW, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY OCCASIONAL. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 1888. 

It seems very pleasant and natural that Mr. Lowell’s “ Hearts- 
ease and Rue” should be so quickly followed by a companion 
volume from the poet whose name has been so long associated with 
his in terms of such warm and cordial friendship. This century 
has had the good fortune to keep with it, and it may be hoped 
will keep till its close, some of the most distinctively American 
poets of fifty years ago. Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, and Low- 
ell have watched a large part of this century’s history, and their 
verses cover a long period of changing tastes and styles. The 
death of Longfellow broke the group; but the other three, Whit- 
tier at eighty-one, Holmes at eighty, and Lowell at seventy, still 
form a venerable trio of our earlier poets. 

The most striking characteristic in this little volume of Mr. 
Holmes, is the warm, generous heart and genial affectionate 
nature, which the weight and chill of eighty years have not 
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numbed or quenched, though he says rather mournfully in the 
sonnet to Whittier on his eightieth birthday : 
“ Lonely, how lonely ! is the snowy peak 
Thy feet have reached and mine have climbed so near.” 
but he adds with cheerful warmth: 
“Close on thy footsteps ’mid the landscape drear 
I stretch my hand thine answering grasp to seek, 
Warm with the love no rippling rhymes can speak.” 

Though there are signs in this book of the sadness and losses 
and loneliness of old age, the fatally narrowing circle of friends, 
and the quickly shortening span that lies before, still the old poet 
keeps his brave and vigorous heart, and can yet, with unblunted 
senses and unbroken spirit, find cheer and enjoyment in the twi- 
light of life. There is this manly, even vivacious note in the 
opening poem, “ Before the Curfew,” written in 1882 for the annual 
meeting of the old Harvard class of ’29: 

“ Not bed-time yet! The night-winds blow, 

The stars are out,—full well we know 
The nurse is on the stair, 
With hand of ice and cheek of snow, 
And frozen lips that whisper low, 
‘Come children, it is time to go, 
Thy peaceful couch to share.’ 
“No years a wakeful heart can tire; 
Not bed-time yet! Come stir the fire 
And warm your dear old hands ; 
Kind mother earth we love so well 
Has pleasant stories yet to tell 
Before we hear the curfew bell ; 
Still glow the burning brands. 
* * * * * * 

“ Not bed-time yet! The full-blown flower 

Of all the years—this evening hour— 

With friendship’s flame is bright ; 
Life still is sweet, the heavens are fair, 
Though fields are brown and woods are bare, 
And many a joy is left to share 

Before we say Good-night ! ” 

This little volume is made up of verses, as the title reads, 
“chiefly occasional ;” for the spontaneous expression of emotion 
seems to come more rarely from poets who have passed middle 
age. The poem on the Harvard celebration is included here, and 
anow and then, among the pages we find flashes of the old gaiety 
and humor of the author of the “‘ One-Hoss Shay,” but the tone is 
generally graver than the poet’s earlier work. Holmes’s early 
verse is very characteristic of the period when it was written, 
with its easy, careless measure, and its readiness to rush into 
fluent rhyme on any subject. It is full of life and animation ; but 
the verse of that day was so much less elaborate and studied in 
form; so much less introvertive and metaphysical in character 
than the poetry of the present, with its cultivated accent and ar- 
dent ‘‘ nature cult,” and its constant effort to deal with the intri- 
cate moral and social problems. 

But the surviving trio of our early American poets is one of 
which we may be justly proud. Men whose verse was kindled by 
warm, generous, genuine emotions, whose lives have been conspicu- 
ous for purity and nobility of aim and refinement of standard, and 
who have represented what is most worthy and most attractive in 
American civilization. 

THE New AstTrRoNoMY. By Samuel Pierpont Langley, Ph. D., 
LL. D. Royal 8vo. Pp. 260. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888, 
The new astronomy to which Prof. Langley refers in his title 

is the study of solar and stellar physics, or, as he describes it in 
contrasting it with the old astronomy, is the finding out what 
the heavenly bodies are made of, instead of merely seeking to 
know where they are now or will be at a given future time. And 
though not absolutely new, for there was much speculation and 
some knowledge on the subject before our present astronomical 
period, it is strikingly near to being so. ‘The invention of the 
spectroscope made the new astronomy possible, and the wonder- 
ful development of photography within the past few years has been 
hardly less startling in its results. A great deal of the advance is 
also to be credited merely to the spirit of investigation and dis- 
covery which these awakened, and to the wonderful excellence of 
all mechanical appliances used in such work. But the spectro- 
scope was the epoch-making item. The discovery of electricity 
was hardly so great an enlargement of man’s world. The discov- 
ery of the spectroscope can only be compared to the gaining pos- 
session of a new sense. It gave man powers which were incon- 
ceivable from the old standpoint, and to which not the remotest 
analogy pointed the way. 

How vigorously the study to which this discovery opened the 
way has been prosecuted, everybody knows to some extent, 
though very few know accurately. Thescientific results achieved 
by the investigations of the new astronomy now constitute part 
of every intelligent man’s mental furniture, and it has forced 








itself to the front to such a degree that it is known even where it 
is in no proper sense understood. But it is probably not gen- 
erally known under what disadvantages its devotees Jabor. Al- 
most without exception, the old and rich astronomical foundations 
are devoted exclusively to the old astronomy, not from any un- 
just discrimination which can be fastened on anybody, but because 
even in our own new country they antidate the existence of the 
new science. Even the government support of science goes all 
the one way, and the ways and means question is a pressing one 
with the men of the new astronomy. It was largely the hope of 
reaching the class who have been so munificently endowing our 
educational institutions, and of drawing their attention to the 
needs of that branch of science which he represents, that deter- 
mined Prof. Langley to write this book, as he states in his Pref- 
ace. We can only hope that it will have the effect he desires, and 
can hardly think otherwise than that it will, at least to some ex- 
tent. The present state of things, when, as he says, almost every 
new benefaction follows the old ones to the support of the old as- 
tronomy, must simply be because of ignorance of the wants of 
the new science. 

We can hardly say too much in praise of the volume asa 
treatise of the calibre intended. It is at once clear and scientific, 
and is neither puerile nor pedantic. The numerous illustrations 
which accompany the text are a necessary part of the work in its 
present shape, and are the very best that artists, wood-engravers, 
and pressmen can accomplish. The whole get-up of the book (it 
is printed by the University Press, Cambridge), is such as to make 
it almost rival the text in value,—letter-press, wood cuts, and bind- 
ing are exquisite in design and faultless in execution. Any writer 
of small weight would be buried under such a splendid dress for 
his work. It is perhaps needless to say that Prof. Langley is not. 





ADELAIDE RISTORI: STUDIES AND MEMorIRS. AN AUTOBIOG- 

RAPHY. (‘‘ Famous Women Series”). Boston: Roberts Bros. 

It is certain that there are more poor theatrical biographies 
than good ones. A person objecting to this statement might say 
there are more poor biographies, speaking generally, than good 
ones, but our own opinion is that he would make a mistake in so 
saying. It is, indeed, singular what a high average of merit bi- 
ography holds,—or if not of merit absolutely, in the literary sense, 
at least of true interest. Biography is one of the most fascinat- 
ing departments of literature and it is also one of the most “ de- 
pendable”’: it is rare to come across a volume of memoirs that 
has not in it both instruction and entertainment,—so potent is 
the spell of life and action. This generalization includes most 
art biography with the express exception of the lives of actors, 
As a rule those books are insufficient and disappointing. There 
are numerous clever collections of theatrical anecdotes ; there are 
scarcely any thoughtful, thorongh, and dignified records placing 
the stage in its full relation to the activities of sovial life. Dr. 
Dovan’s ‘“ Annals,’ Boaden’s “ Kean,” stand almost alone; the 
field, though wide enough, is astonishingly barren. 

The book under notice is an addition to the long list of fail- 
ures, and like various previous failures, it is an unaccountable one, 
Madame Ristori is not only an artist of the first rank with an 
experience of many years, gathered in all parts of the world, but 
she is also a woman of marked individuality and intellectual 
force. It might be fairly thought that of all persons now or very 
lately concerned in the theatre she would be as competent as any 
to give a logical and consistent history of the last generation of 
Italian dramatic art. Nor do we at all insist or expect that actors 
should be trained writers. It is not essential that they should 
write themselves, supposing them deficient in that kind of apti- 
tude. But it is their part to supply the material, and the fatal 
lack in their organization seems to be that whether they supply 
the material or write themselves they are equally ignorant of the 
things proper to elaborate or suppress in print. ‘They are quite 
wanting in sense of form and proportion. 

Madame Ristori writes well enough for the purpose,—the 
trouble is that she has here written about things of no conse- 
quence, and has persistently omitted things which we naturally 
expect on the record of one of the most distinguished of cotempor- 
ary artists. An exception is to be noted in the “Studies” the 
actress has given of six of her most prominent characterizations. 
These constitute a full half of her book and make by far the best 
part of it. Butasa “ Life,” a memoir even, the book is nought. 
Several pages are given to Madame Ristori’s efforts to secure par- 
don for a political offender in Spain, and hardly as many lines to 
the art-tour in which the incident occurred. The introduction of 
Italian drama in the United States is treated in the same pre- 
posterous fashion, the space, such as it is, that is devoted to Ris- 
tori’s career in this country being devoted to trivialities of the 
most insignificant kind. If writers in the ‘‘ Famous Women ” ser- 
ies cannot better realize the point.of the scheme it seems at least 
that the editor should exercise a needed discretion. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


i or bound volume of the Century Magazine for the last six 

months has been sent out by the publishers. It begins with 
the November and closes with the April issue. Among its valua- 
ble contents are the instalments of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay’s 
Life of Lincoln, which progresses from the period of Secession 
organization at Montgomery to the “uprising” of the North in re- 
sponse to Lincoln’s call. Other notable contents include Mr. 
Kennan’s series on the Russian codes and prisons, Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s papers on English Cathedrals, etc., with Pennell’s illustra- 
tions; Theodore Roosevelt’s articles on Western ranch life, and 
the unique and altogether unapproachable series on “ The Cam- 
paign and Battles of the Civil War.” Among these is General 
Horace Porter’s account of the Appomattox campaign, a graphic 
and very admirable narrative. The collection of the separ- 
ate issues of the Century into a bound volume always newly im- 
presses one with the vast scope of the magazine both in its literary 
and its pictorial directions. 

“A Study of the Sands, and Other Poems,” by Dr. E. L. Ma- 
comb Bristol, who adds after his name the designation, ‘‘ The 
Flower Poet,’ (New York: Brentano,) is such a crude and vapid 
production as does not often present itself seriously to the public. 
Walt Whitman is apparently Dr. Bristol’s metrical model, if 
model he has any, for the metrical requirements of ordinary Eng- 
lish verse, as usually understood, are either beyond his knowledge 
or beneath his observance. He is also untrammelled by the rules 
of English grammar, and the construction is sometimes so loose 
and so vague that it is impossible to follow the order of a sen- 
tence from beginning to end. “A Study of the Sands” is a so- 
called metrical tale which aims at high-wrought passion and deep 
tragedy, but only achieves inanity and a feeble sensuality. A 
very few lines will suffice to give an idea of its poetic character. 

“The scent of brine was in the air 
And tangled brier roses on the banks shut not their eyes, 
But gaped, open-mouthed, sensually at the moon; yet 
Cold chaste bodies do not wake with looks, but need a touch 
Oft-time repeated. . . . .” 

The lyrics at the end of the volume are flat and without point 
or originality, and would hardly be received in a second-rate 
newspaper. 

Recent numbers of Cassell’s National Library, edited by Hen- 
ry Morley, are: (1) ‘Sketches of Persia,” by Sir John Malcolm. 
Part I, Sir John was British envoy to Persia in 1799, and minis- 
ter in 1809-10, and made admirable use of his opportunities to 
study the country, the people, the literature and the history. His 
“ History of Persia,” (1815), never has been superseded, and these 
more popular “ Sketches” are vastly entertaining in their delinea- 
tions of character, and their specimens of popular story-telling. 
(2) “The Shepherds’ Calendar,” by Edmund Spenser, was the 
volume of poems by which that sweet singer won his first laurels. 
Like most first volumes, itis as much an echoas a voice. The in- 
fluence of Chaucer, of Langland, of the Italians, and especially 
of the contemporary master of French poetry, Clement Marot, is 
very visible. Mr. Morley has appended in an English prose ver- 
sion two of Marot’s poems on which especially Spenser has drawn. 
The Puritan sympathies of Spenser are very boldly indicated. (3) 
“The Black Death and the Dancing Maria’ from the German of 
J. F. C. Hecker, translated by B. G. Babington. These two es- 
says constitute a part, and that, the most interesting, of Dr. 
Hecker’s historical account of the epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
The first appeared independently in 1832, and were incorporated 
into the larger work three years later. That in the Dancing Maria 
(Tanzwuth) has especial interest to Americans from its resem- 
blance to morbid nervous phenomena in the revivals which 
opened through the West early in this century. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. HOWELLS’S new heroine, Annie Kilburn, is said to be 

a charming New England girl, whose story is lived in a 

modern New England town. The book appears to be a return to 
the novelist’s earlier and most popular manner. 

The title of Max O’Rell’s book on America, which is under- 
stood to be in a forward state, is ‘‘ Impressions of America and 
the Americans.” 

The firm of George R. Lockwood & Son has been dissolved, 
and reconstituted as Lockwood & Coombes. 

Ginn & Co. announce in their “ Classics for Children” an 
adaptation of Franklin’s “Autobiography ” and “ Selections from 
Ruskin.” 

“ John Francis and the Atheneum: A Literary Chronicle of 
Half a Century,” by John C. Francis, is announced in London. 
It will comprise two volumes, and be published at the beginning 





of June. Except for an autobiographical note the work is de- 
voted chiefly to the founding of the Atheneum and the career of 
that periodical during the fifty years that Francis was its pub- 
lisher. Mr. Fox Bourne has written an Introduction to it. 


_ A memoir of the late David Gray, of Buffalo,will be published 
in the autumn. 


A single large printing house at Cambridge, Mass., had last 
week ninety-six new books in process of manufacture. 

The forthcoming translation of Mantegazza’s “ Testa” has 
been entirely done by the pupils of Prof. L. D. Ventura, with only 
the supervision of the Professor. It promises to be a notable 
piece of literary work. 

Cupples & Hurd have in the press for immediate publication 
the following works of interest: ‘Social Life and Literature 
Fifty Years Ago;” “Iona, a Lay of Ancient Greece,” by Payne 
Erskine ; ‘‘ The Best Surgical Dressing and Bullet Wound Treat- 
ment,” by Dr. Otis K. Newell; “‘ The Autobiography of Solomon 
Maimon,” by Prof. J. Clark Murray, valuable to all interested in 
metaphysical speculation ; and ‘‘ Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos,” from 
the prose of Heinrich Heine. 

Publishers of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis 
have been victimized for a number of months by an educated man, 
who by means of forged orders has secured over $2,000 worth of 
fresh publications. His knowledge of literature inspired confi- 
dence, and business men were the more easily victimized. He 
would enter astore, examine books, upon the merits of which he 
would converse learnedly, secure a bill of lading and an envelope 
of the firm with a promise to fill out an order at once and mail it 
for shipment. Upon these blanks he would fill out an order on 
another firm for several hundred dollars’ worth of books, to be de- 
livered to bearer, forge the firm’s name or that of its manager, 
secure the books and sell them. Recently, detectives captured 
him in New York and took him before Inspector Byrnes. ‘There 
he broke down and made a full confession. His name is Frank 
Burkhardt, and he came from Germany three years ago. He had 
graduated from college and served a term of one yearin the Ger- 
man army, when his parents supplied him with money to travel in 
America. He livedextravagantly and took toswindling. Heis pol- 
ished in manner and speaks fluently fivelanguages. In St. Louis he 
was arrested and served a short term of imprisonment under the 
name of Berger. His victims in New York were: A.S. Barnes & 
Co., Baker, Voorhees & Co., Thos. Nelson & Son, New York Book 
Depository, J. Boughton, B. Schiller, Cassell & Co., Ivison, Blake- 
man & Taylor, and J. B. Beers & Co. 

Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop has in the press of Ticknor & 
Co. a volume of poems called “Along the Shore.” 


“A Pure-souled Liar” is the strong and original if not very 
agreeable title of an anonymous novel announced for publication 
in June, by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. Its scene is stated 
to be laidin the Boston Art Museum. Perhaps the pure-souled 
a makes copies of the pictures and disposes of them as orig- 
inals. 


Octave Feuillet’s new romance, “ Un Artiste,” to be printed 
serially this year in the Revue des Deux Mondes, will be trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Henry Hager from advance sheets. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, are going to pub- 
lish a work on Irish history entitled ‘Ireland in ’98,” based on 
the late Dr. R. R. Madden’s “ Lives of the United Irishmen,” and 
containing the substance of those volumes, besides additional 
matter extracted from the writer’s unpublished MSS. It is edited 
by Dr. J. Bowles Daly. 


The limited edition of ‘‘Slang, Jargon and {Cant:—A Dic- 
tionary of Unconventional Phraseology,” compiled and edited by 
Albert Barrere and Charles G. Leland, is in the hands of Mr. G. 
May, of Whittaker & Co., London. Early application should be 
made by persons desiring copies of this curious book. 

“Mr. Tangier’s Vacation,” by Edward E. Hale, and “ Roger 
Berkeley’s Probation,” by Helen Campbell, are new novels forth- 
coming from the press of Roberts Bros., Boston. 


A Belgium astronomer, M. Houzeau, has published the second 
volume of a “ Bibliographie Générale de |’Astronomie.” It con- 
sists of 2,300 pages, and gives the titles of 35,000 papers on astron- 
omy which have appeared in periodicals since the year 1666 to 
the present time. The first volume will contain a list of all the 
single works on the subject, and, it is expected, will be published 
during the present year. A third and concluding volume will ap- 
pear in 1889, and will be devoted to lists of astronomical observa- 
tions and other valuable calculations, 

Special permission has been hitherto required for the sale of 
Carlyle’s histories of Frederick the Great, and the French Revolu- 
tion, in the Czar’s dominions; also, of Heine’s works; but the 
vexatious censorship has been lately removed. 
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Mr. Clark Russell has entitled his romance—founded on the 
tradition of Vanderdecken, and written on his return two years 
ago from the Cape of Good Hope—‘ The Death Ship.” The rights 
are held by Messrs. Tillotson & Son, and the story will be pub- 
lished in newspapers in various parts of the world. 

Itis reported that Mr. Ruskin’s poems, some of which were 
printed more than fifty years ago in English “ Annals,” under the 
signature “ J. R., Christ Church, Oxford,” will shortly be re- 
printed with the addition of some origina] poems. 

The adoption of the Free Libraries Act at Glasgow has been 
negatived by a vote of 13,550 in favor to 22,987—a large majority 
against of 9,437 votes. 

Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s new work, “ Logic, or the Morphol- 
ogy of Knowledge,” will be published very shortly in two vol- 
umes by the Clarendon Press. 

Tribner & Co. announce a translation of Prof. Diodato Lioy’s 
work on the philosophy of law ‘“‘ Della Filosofia del Dritto,” from 
the Italian. A third edition of the work, revised and enlarged, has 
just appeared. It has already been translated into German and 
French, and a translation into Spanish is also in preparation. The 
English translation will be made by Mr. W. Hastie, the translator 
of Kant’s ‘ Philosophyof Law,” etc., and it will contain an Intro- 
duction on the development of the philosophy of law in Italy. 

On the question of international copyright Emile Augier says: 
“When America, in buying French plays, lays down as a condi- 
tion that the author shall only print his plays two or three years 
afterward, that country at the same time recognizes our rights 
and transgresses them. Such inconsistency is a mar to the logical 
character and uprightness of a great nation.’”?’ Alexander Dumas 
declares that he ‘confidently looks forward to a day when the 
sense of justice of the American people will in the end triumph 
over the interests of a handful of piratical publishers.” Jules 
Claretie says that “a literary work should enjoy throughout the 
world the same rights that it is sure to find in the country where 
it was written.” 

“A Bachelor’s Wedding Trip, by Himself,” to be put forth 
shortly by the Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia, will give, it is 
hinted, some amusing chapters on Philadelphia Society. 

A volume of poems called “American Bird Legends,” each 
set of verses illustrated by a chromolithographic representation 
of a water color drawing, is to be published by A. Sidney Higgins, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Higgins is also the artist of the venture, and the 
poems are contributed by Mr. Harry T. Shellman. 

Little, Brown & Co. announce as the next volume in the Bad- 
minton Library, ‘‘ Boating,’’ written by Rev. Dr. Warre, of 
Eton, and Mr. W. B. Woodgate, and illustrated with instantane- 
ous photographs and drawings by Mr. Frank Dadd. Later we are 
promised the volume on “ Cricket,” to which Mr. A. G. Steel, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. R. H. Littelton, Mr. R. A. R. Mitchell, and Mr. 
W. G. Grace will all contribute. 

Mr. George Augustus Sala’s Autobiography, which has been 
long announced, is now definitely promised for September next. 

“The Church on the Sea,” edited by John Sinclare, a volume 
of complete religious service for use on board ship every Lord’s 
day throughout the year, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 

A medal of honor has been awarded by the French Academy, 
from the interest of the Botta Prize Fund, to “Carmen Sylva,” 
Queen of Roumania, as well as prizes of 2,500 francs each to 
M. Arvede Baride and M. Anais Segelas. 

Prof. Henry Drummond has a new book, “ Tropical Africa,” 
in the press, which will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. It will contain an account of the author’s 
recent travels in Central Africa, with one or two chapters of nat- 
ural history and notes regarding the latest phases of the slave 
trade and African politics generally. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


i ie weekly comic journal The Judge appears to be flourishing. 
Its proprietors have just bought an expensive lot at Fifth 
Avenue and Sixteenth streets, New York, and will erect thereon 
an eight story building, to cost $400,000, from plans furnished by 
the architect firm of McKim, Mead & White. The Judge will oc- 
cupy the entire building with the exception of the ground floor. 
It is officially announced that the contributors to the No-Name 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine are, in alphabetical order, as fol- 
lows: H. H. Boyesen, Helen Gray Cone, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Edgar Fawcett, Henry Harland (“Sidney Luska’’), Sidney La- 
nier, Joaquiu Miller, Dr: S. Weir Mitchell, Mrs. 8. M. B. Platt, 
Henry D. Thoreau. So those who have been puzzling over the 
matter can now fill up the blanks in their Table of Contents, 





The new novel by Maxwell Grey, author of “ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,” to which we have already made some reference, 
bears the title “‘ The Reproach of Annesley.” It will be published 
in Murray’s Magazine, beginning in July. 








A GALLERY OF STATUARY AT THE CITY HALL. 
Leder Philip C. Garrett sends the following communication to the Philadelphia 


I WAS interested in reading, a few months ago, in the columns of the 
Ledger, a communication advocating the decoration of our city with the 
statues of eminent men. If such statues are artistic and beautiful, so as 
to be truly ornamental, there is no kind of ornamentation of a great city 
which seems to me superior to this. If not--if, for instance, they are not 
more meritorious than the stiff piece of sculpture purporting to represent 
the Father of his Country, in front of Independence Hall,—I am doubtful if 
the city is not better without them. When they aretruly noble and artistic, 
however, they have the double advantage of making the city attractive and 
of commemorating the virtues and distinctions of the great, and the youth 
of succeeding generations are thereby animated to emulate their example. 
We have no Westminster Abbey in America, but it is still better, possi- 
bly, that each city should possess its gallery of distinguished citizens, 

I have in my mind’s eye that remarkable and beautiful double row of 
statues of eminent Tuscans in the portico of the Uffizi, at Florence,—“ a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” These are in the highest style of art, 
and in pure white marble. 

True, it is not often that a modern city can command such an array of 
the world’s great men as the ancient city of Florence. Among these statues 
are those of Giotto, Cosmo, and Lorenzo de Medici, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Dante, Galileo, and Macchiavelli. 

We cannot equal that list; and yet the roll of eminent men of this 
city and State is no insignificant one; and when we descend from those of 
more or less world-wide celebrity to the distinguished citizens whose fame 
has not extended beyond the borders of our own country, there comes to be 
an embarrassment of riches. 

My present purpose is to suggest the idea of devoting the court of the 
new City Hall to a cruciform double row of life-size statues, not exceeding 
twenty in number, extending, one arm of the cross, east and west, in a 
line with Market street, and the other, north and south, in a line with 
Broad street. 

These might include such characters as William Penn, the founder of 
the city and State; Benjamin Franklin, the great philosopher and states- 
man; Dr. Benjamin Rush; Benjamin West, the President of the Royal 
Academy, whose birthplace was near Philadelphia; Bishop White ; Stephen 
Girard ; John Fitch and Robert Fulton, the rival claimants of the honor of 
inventing steam navigation, and both entitled to a share of it; Thomas 
Godfrey, inventor of the ocean quadrant; Francis Daniel Pastorius, the 
learned leader of the Germantown settlement ; David Rittenhouse, astron- 
omer, etc.; Alex. Wilson, ornithologist; Robert Morris, the revolutionary 
financier; Matthew Carey, political economist ; Thomas U. Walter, archi- 
tect of the Capitol at Washington; Lindley Murray, the grammarian ; Dr. 
Kane, Arctic explorer; William Bradford, the first printer in the State; 
Anthony Benezet, philanthropist ;.and John Bartram, botanist. 

No military or naval heroes are included in the above, although the 
Quaker City has abounded in them; for a beginning has been made by one 
equestrian statue on the more conspicuous plaza surrounding the hall. 

After these worthies follows a legion of notables, who deserve a niche 
in the temple of fame, and whose busts might very appropriately adorn the 
grand stairways and the approaches to the central Court. I may mention 
by way of illustration, such men as John Dickinson, author of ‘The Far- 
mer’s Letters; ” James Logan, William Penn’s Secretary, the patron of learn- 
ing; Governor Thomas Mifflin; Chas. Brockden Brown, poet; Buchanan 
Read, also, and Bayard Taylor; Henry C. Carey, protectionist; Dr. T. H. 
Gallaudet, pioneer in schools for the deaf in this country ; ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, Wm. M. Meredith; Vice-President Dallas; Horace Binney; 
John Sergeant; William J. Duane, General Jackson’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; Dr. Godman, the naturalist; John Cassin, also ornithologist, and John 
L. Le Conte, entomologist; Richard Rush, and John Welsh, Ministers to 
England; Dr. Hayes, Arctic explorer; to say nothing of a host of distin- 
guished physicians, jurisits, and divines, and others whose names do not 
occur at the moment. Numbers, indeed, are to be found among those who 
are happily still among us, every way worthy a “storied urn or animated 
bust,” but of them it does not yet behoove us to speak. 

Few objects of interest to strangers and tourists possess a greater at- 
traction than such evidences of the intellectual power of a place ; its inher- 
itance of greatness, embodied by the artist in visible form. Most travelers, 
I think, will bear testimony to this; and I do not believe all the architect- 
ural taste, nor the imposing dimensions of this great building will draw 
admirers as will such a Walhalla of our lost heroes in the arts of peace. 

I will let others speak of the monuments to Hancock, Meade, and 
McClellan, Biddle, Dale, and Decatur, outside, but permit me to call the 
attention of the learned societies and artists’ clubs, the general public, and 
especially, if it lies within their power, of the Building Commission, to this 
plan for making the interior court and passages to the hall a gallery of 
commemorative sculpture, and the whole pile a vast monument to the de- 
parted great of the community whose living purpose it is designed to 
serve. PHILIP C, GARRETT. 

Philadelphia, May 10. 








CONGESTION oF THE LUNGS, Inflammation of the Throat,and Difficulty in 
breathing, frequently result from a severe cold. The remedial properties, 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
aspeedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a 
guarantee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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FINE ARTS. 


FINE ARTS. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





McCLEES’ 


GALLERIES, 
1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
“DAY DREAMS.” 


“THE GLEANERS.” 
ETCHED BY KING. 
“CRICKET MATCH AT LORDS.” 
DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the larcest buildings in the city, and the 
—_., Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


ot DRY :GOODS::- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods 








By PERCY MORAN. 














\ STREETS. 








NATATORIUM. 





HATATORIOM AND PHYSICAL em 
BroaD STREET BELOW WALN 
COLUMBIA SWIMMING SCHOOL & GYMNASIUM, 
BrOAD STREET ABOVE COLUMBIA AVENUE. 
BOTH UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT. 
TICKETS GOOD AT EITHER ESTABLISHMENT. 
SWIMMING SCHOOLS AND GYMNASIUM 
for both sexes and all ages. 
Open from 5 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

The first am only systematic and successful Swim- 
ming Schools in the United States. Temperature of 
the water always the same, summer heat. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DEPARTMENT 
under very competent and experienced Lady Instruc- 


tors. 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 
under btn teachers, of 15 years’ experience. 
DEDUCTIONS ON SMALL CLUBS CONTINUED. 
We warrant to teach the most timid person to swim 
in from six toten lessons. Pupils received at all times, 
day or evening. Single trial lessons given. Also, 
— private lessons 
Call or address for the new cy 
J. A. PAYNE. 








SOUTHERN TRADE! 


Those desiring to build up a Southern trade will do well 


ioe. for Glltal South Advertising Mediums, 


It is illustrated, gives detailed account of important 
Cities to ether with statisties of the industries of each 
State, papers, and valuable peg or ay arranged for 
ready reference Whether you wish > Ad ti 
+ not, it will be to your advantage to ver SB 

have book. It is worth five times the price. Address 


The Edwin Alden Co. 210 Fulton St. "tnninaalt 
LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ro- 
senthal, is the only successful method ever de- 
vised to learn to speak without a teacher, and 
in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, or ITALIAN, 


poeap se by ain linguists. Terms, $5.00 
for books of either language. Sample copy, 
Part 1,25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





















Engravings, 
Etchings. 
Paintings, 
Easels , 
Pedestals, 


Piciure 
Frames, 


Ftc. 
806 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 


THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 
or aap MACHINE 
Ss 


> 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CASTINGS, chilled or not chilled. 














Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADFLPHIA. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and ali other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








SHOEMAKERS. 
KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED 
BY PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 AND 13 N. NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











WHARTON SWITCH CO. 


Toe WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 


MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 


—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 
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FINANCE, 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


82,600,000. 





CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 

GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 

GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 

WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 

pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 


cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 


pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 8S. FOURTH ST. 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


ete. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities, 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Authorized Cabital, - 85,000,000.00. 


OFrFicE, BULLITT BUILDING, PHILA. 
135 and 137 South Fourth Street. 





General Banking Business Con- 
ducted. Interest allowed on deposits. 
State, Municipal and Railroad Securi- 
tles Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B_ Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, Jr., VICE-PRESIDENT, 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8, HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 





INSURANCE. 


STATIONERY, ETC. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





fo gr |) ae $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

ACANMIB, bo) oh vl ot Sul baas ee 1,383,298.65 

0 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . | . 461,120 1 


Total assets, Oct. 1,1887, $2,344,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, - ALEXANDER BIDD 
JOHN T. LEWIS, : CHAS. P. PEROT, ‘le 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 








TYPEWRITER. 


THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER. 








[ this age of Telegraphs, Typewriters, and 
Telephones, when competition is pushed to 

the last extremity, the progressive business 
man will readily see that is to his interest to 
adopt the latest and most improved office fix- 
tures that tend to insure promptness and accu- 
racy in business. 


Write for large illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


No. 834 CHESTNUT ST., 
(Continental Hotel,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


J. W. EARLE, Manacer. 


$1.50 


20 CTS. 
50 CTS. 
50 CTS. 


$3.50. 
$1.35. 


THINGS YOU WANT 


Will buy a gold fountain pen 
and quart of our imperial Ink. 
Regular price $2.50. 


Will buy a pound of Flax 
paper, 6 quires to the pound. 


Will buy a Lap Tablet. For- 
mer price 85 cents. 


Will buy a plush box with 
paper and envelopes. 
Former price 85 cents, 


Will buy a Co Press 
10 x12 size. , pying 


Will buy 1,000 white high cut 
xx-6 envelopes. 





HOSKINS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
927 Arch Street, 











INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





New 


and 


Original 
French 


Styles 








UPHOLSTERED 


FURNITURE 


ald CURTAINS. 
INEXPENSIVE! 


e 
on, eo 


WALRAVEN’S 


1105 CHESTNUT ST. 





,608 BILLBORN @ 


A 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE, 
BEDDING 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA 





